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z HE opening of the Inter- 
U | national Exhibition of 
a 1874 cannot be con. 
sidered otherwise than 
a@ success; the crowd 
of holiday-makers ren. 
dering it somewhat dif. 
ficult to move about in 
the picture-galleries on 
the first day; and it 
is worth notice, after 
what has been said re- 
cently as to the value 
of such Exhibitions for 
giving practical instruc- 
tion in technical mat- 
ters, that the technical 
matters aforesaid 
seemed to attract a very 
limited degree of atten- 
tion, and all the crush was in the picture- 
galleries. An Easter Monday crowd cannot be 
expected certainly to be in a very favourable 
mood for scientific and practical study; besides 
which, the actual exhibition and working of some 
of the technical departments are probably not 
fully developed just yet : no doubt later on there 
will be more attention paid to the varied schemes 
for warming and ventilation, the several sorts 
and species of building appliances and engineer- 
ing construction, and the various sanitary appli- 
ances which are illustrated. Still it must be 
admitted that the attraction to the many seems 
to be the pictures; and we must in fairness 
take this fact into account while repeating, as 
we have already done for two successive 
years, the conviction that there can be no 
generally high class of pictures collected to fill 
so great a length of galleries year after year, 
and that a large proportion of the collection 
must inevitably sink down to a mere covering 
of the walls with anything that can be called a 
picture. This, of course, amuses ordinary sight- 
seers, perhaps as well as anything better would ; 
but it wofully lets down the status and character 
of the institution, besides doing a positive injury 
by keeping before the less-instracted portion of 
the public a quantity of work which is doubtful 
in execution, and less than doubtful in regard to 
thought and artistic refinement, In spite, there- 
fore, of the recognition of the all-important 
question of receipts, we are still most strongly of 
opinion that the picture-galleries should, at all 
events, be closed in alternate years, so as to 
lessen the demand, and give time and oppor- 
tunity for a supply of a higher quality of work. 
Unless some effort be made to accomplish this, 
the Commissioners will drag the whole concern 
down in the effort to maintain it at an impossible 
level. 

The on dit was that the picture-galleries were 
more worthily filled this year than last; but a 
general look round scarcely led us to this con- 
clusion, The French contingent, however, has 
not yet arrived, as the Commissioners find it 
impossible to get many French artists to work 
up their pictures for any date earlier than the 
opening of the salon in May, an event which has 
not unnaturally fixed the termination of the 
working year in the ateliers of France for some 
time past. With the happy incapability of 
falling below a certain standard of merit, which 
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(thanks to their excellent education) charac- 
terises the painters across the Channel, we shall 
probably find, when their gallery opens, a good 
deal of fresh interest added to the pictorial de- 
partment of the Exhibition. Of the present 
contents of the picture-galleries we may take an 
early opportunity of saying a word in detail, by 
way of indicating what there is which is worth 
looking at. Ina general way, it may be here 
observed that Belgium is, as usual, largely repre- 
sented as to quantity, with a certain average of 
execution which seems to be recognised as neces- 
sary, but with a general heaviness of style (as re- 
presented here), and a scarcity of even an effort 
beyond the commonplace, either of idea or 
colouring, which is positively oppressive to the 
mind, Landscape appears to be the weak point ; 
architecture decidedly the strong one. In the 
smaller collection, included under the head of 
Germany, and occupying its usual place in the 
smaller division of Room XVIII., the contri- 
butors would no doubt be of opinion that land. 
scape was a strong point, as it undoubtedly is, 
in regard to the proportionate number, the scale, 
and the finish of the landscapes ; but the painters 
of this school seem still to have one great receipt 
for landsca@pe-making, — a lake, a shore fore. 
ground, a mountainous background, and a 
scratch of bright light on the water at the 
base of the mountains; this last feature being 
apparently the recognised signature of a picture 
of this school. The receipt was not a bad one, 
as receipts go; pity its administrators cannot 


since. The miscellaneous collection filling the 
remainder of Gallery XVIII., represents Holland, 
Italy, Austria, and Denmark, beyond which a 
temporary partition brings up the visitor at the 
entrance of what will be the French gallery 
(Room XIX.) when it is filled. In the west 
galleries, devoted, as usual, mainly to English 
contributions, but also occupied to a consider- 
able extent this year by Bavaria, there are 
things to be looked at, chiefly small ones, and 
others to be avoided ; but the general impres- 
sion conveyed is not unfavourable, considered in 
relation to the average standard. There seems 
to be a fair collection of water-colours, including 
some good names, and some names which ought 
to be considered “ good,” if true and unpreten- 
tious artistic feeling can make them so, though 
with less general reputation. In general, how- 
ever, it may be observed that the most celebrated 
names of the various nations are unrepresented ; 
which, for the reasons hinted at in our first para- 
graph, is not to be wondered at; and what is to 
be studied here belongs mostly to that quieter 
class of work which does not force itself upon 
the notice ; but from which, when found, a good 
deal of quiet enjoyment is to be obtained. 

A collection of drawings and paintings by 
officers of the army and navy again forms a 
feature in the Exhibition, and one which will at 
least be of interest to the large class of visitors 
of certain grades who (like the Grand Duchess 
of Gerolstein) “ aiment les militaires.” Knowing 
what really able amateur artists are to be found 
in the two services, the general quality of the 
work is hardly what we should expect, and seems 
to argue, to a considerable extent, a want of 
perception as to what is worth doing and exhi- 
biting, and as to the class of work in which 
amateurs may best succeed and do good service. 
Some gentlemen who are possessed of a fair 
proficiency with brush or pencil seem not to 
recognise the limitation of their powers, and 
attempt things which only the severe course of 
regular artistic training can enable any one todo 
really well, while they might very well do 
exceedingly good work of a less ambitious class. 
Amateurs can be most serviceable to art in works 
in which an idea, and a special manner of regard- 
ing it, are more exemplified than an attempt at 
absolute finished achievement of an elaborate 





kind; and by keeping on his own ground the 


amateur may sometimes bring suggestions of 
great value to the artist, the more so as he does 
not run in the same groove in every way, and 
may bring to his work a mind more free from 
conventional “school” ideas than the pro- 
fessional artist can always bring. Amateur work 
may thus be very valuable and interesting even 
to artists; but we cannot say that much of this 
could be so regarded. It might be worth while 
another year to invite contributions of amateur 
drawings from members of some other pro- 
fessions : we have an idea that there are not a 
few architects who could tarn out sketclies, 
other than architectural, which would have their 
value anywhere; and we are not without good 

grounds for believing that the clerical and legal 

professions could make a very fair show. 

The other and most important special depart- 
ment in the picture-galleries is one which 
scarcely calls for criticism, the works included 
in it having passed that Rubicon long ago,—we 
mean the gallery devoted to the works of de- 
ceased English artists. This idea, commenced 
last year by the exhibition of the works of Philip 
and Creswick, is a very good one, and there is 
probably material available to carry it on for 
some years; and it is desirable that we should 
see what there is in the old English school of 
artista, when viewed collectively. The experi- 
ment will probably lead to a conviction that 
there is much more to love and be proud of 
among our own painters of former genera- 
tions than it is the fashion to think at 





discover that the patient has nauseated it long 


present; and that with some marked gain 
in power and standard of execution, we 
have also lost some qualities not to be despised, 
and not easily compensated for. The collection 
this year includes a good many Constables 

and a great many of the remarkable and 
powerful water-colour drawings of Cotman. 
Wilkie is also considerably, and not always 
happily, represented; and some of the works 
with his name to them remind us painfully how 
untrue to his real powers this able artist con- 
sented to become in his later years, in an unfor- 
tunate and ill-judged bid for aristocratic favour 
and patronage: a consideration which, in con- 
junction with the estimation in which these late: 
works are now held, carries its own moral with 
it. An intention was announced of showing a 
large collection of the architectnral drawings of 
Roberts, C. A. Pugin, and Coney; but this has 
searcely been managed as it was hoped to have 
been : the selection of Coney’s drawings is small, 
that of Pugin next to nothing ; Roberts, however, 
is more largely represented, but if any fair 








proportion of his executed works could be got 
together, he might pretty well do with a room to 
himself, 

Leaving the pictorial, some of the departments 
of decorative design this year certainly go far 
to make amends for any shortcomings in what 
arc termed, par excellence, the “fine arts.” The 
exhibition of lace in the ground-floor roome of 
the east galleries is sufficient to turn many fair 
heads with admiration and despair, The col- 
lection includes ancient and modern work, and 
illustrates many varieties both of manufacture 
and design, in regard to which latter subject 
there is something to be said more particularly, 
when time and space shall serve; for lace de- 
sign has, in some of the most delicate varieties 
of the manufacture, been allowed a little to 
ran wild, and what are put forth in pattern. 
books as the best designs sometimes seem to 
the more critically-educated eye to have, in 
fact, no design at all, but to wander at their 
own sweet will,—a manner much in vogue tov 
among ladies who “make their own designs.” 
If any one has any donbt whether lace is 
capable of more symmetrical treatment, there 
are specimens here which may open his (or her) 
eyes. The lace is classed, we observe, among 
the “industrial arts”; but so fascinating and 
delicate a form of decoration might surely 
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claim a rank less utilitarian than such a ee 
implies. j 

in regard to another industrial art which | 
occupies an adjoining room, that of harness | 
equipments, we bave sometimes felt surprised | 
tlat so little attempt has been made to engraft 
on the mere necessities of horse accoutrements | 
something more of distinctly ornamental treat- 
ment. The one attempt in this direction seems { 
to be the time-honoured custom of making the} 
seains of the upper leather of the saddle take | 
the outlines of scrolla or conventional flower- 
work; it might certainly, we should think, be | 
possible to treat the best class of barnees deco- 
ratively without impairing its working qualities. 
In the military saddle and accoutrements (of 
which there is a specimen or two here) we have 
indeed something beyond mere usefulness, but 
it is a kind of “flare-up” effect got by much 
gilding, &c., and rather barbaric than artistic. 
in another department, however, of “leather” 
(which is the companion industry here to 
‘lace '’), the decorative element is largely, and 
in many cases, beautifully developed ; and the 
collection of specimens of bookbinding, illus- 
trating, like the lace, both old and new styles, 
will also, like it, repay closer observation than 
we can at this moment afford it. 

Among the departments of work more directly 
allied to architectural design, that of furniture 
is represented much as usual in regard to 
quantity, and we are inclined to think better 
than before in reyard to quality; at least, there 
appears to be more of what may be justly cailed 
artistic design, and less of the chamferesque 
and angular school than before, and we hope 
that the more extreme forms of this ngly and 
affected fashion are falling into disfavour. The | 
collection of art pottery is larger and more 
miscellaneous than usual, Of stained glass 
there is at present even leas than the usual 
meagre display; but probably a few more 
specimens will find their way in presently. Let 
us hope the average excellence will be higher 
than it has been. To the practical building 
appliances and materials we shall return; and 
of the sanitary contrivances all we can at present 
remark is, that there is a great display, among 
other things, of facilities for the rite of ablation, 
and that the visitors seem exceedingly inte- 
rested in a wonderful bath by W. Smeaton & Co., 
which combines all sorts of cleansing operations, 
throwing a shower from the top and a spray 
from the sides, &c. On the principle that 
“cleanliness is next to godliness,” this is no 
doubt a very pious machine indeed. 

Of the architectural drawings, of which we 
are specially bound to speak, we may observe at 
ouce that the collection is neither very large nor 
very good; and what we have to say about it 
may as well be eaid here. The drawings &re | 
placed on screens in the lower gallery of the | 
Albert Hall, and therefore more accessible than 
when mounted to the top of the building. We | 
are encountered here by two or three designs for 

Gothic altars” (what we should call reredoses 

England), by an Austrian architect, Herr | 
Zawadil. These are neat and tame line draw- | 
ings, with not a particle of sparkle or effect, of | 
neater and tamer designs: we observe that a | 
considerable portion of the paper in each case | 
is taken up by a gigantic official seal and | 
“logend” conveying that the drawing has met | 
with approbation of a special and official nature, | 
if thisis the kind ot work they premiate in | 
Austria, the development of modern Gothic must 
be limited in that part of the world. Among | 
the other drawings (English) we may notice that | 
Gothie style and pen-and-ink execution prevail. | 








the ‘school and master’s residence,” of Mr. 
Moye (4,566), which, not without merit, is 
decidedly “loud.” Mr. F. Chancellor sends 
drawings of blocks of dwellings in course of 
erection in Farringdon-road, for the Society 
for “Improving the Dwellings of the Industrial 
Classes.” ‘These may be, very likely are, very 
well and economivally planned buildings; but 
let us ask, can nothing be done, consistently 
with economy, towards improving in aspect the 
“ dwellings of the industrial classes,” making 
something more inviting, more home-like, than 
these large square masses of brickwork, re- 
peated, one after another, like s0 many 
gigantic hives (only that beehives have a much 
more pleasing shape)? Among designs for 
schools, we may mention a small one by Mr. 
H. Hall, a “ country school to accommodate 500 
children” (4,576), as very pleasing as well as 
appropriate in composition and outline, the style 
being a very simple Gothic, with high roofs, and 
square mullioned windows of adequate propor- 
tions. Mr. Arthur Vernon’s “ Board Schools,” 
for West Wycombe and High Wycombe (4,574a, 
4,575), are very commendable as simple but 
picturesque architecture ; the former, however, 
is a little too pretentiously unpretentious, which 
is just the defect on which some clever archi- 
tects are being driven now, in the reaction 
from over-ornament and showiness of design. 
Mr. Gaye Howard's drawings of Mr. Seddon’s 
designs for the restoration of Great Yarmouth 
Church, hung in last year’s Academy, are highly 
creditable to the draughtsman as well as the archi- 
tect. The design for Municipal Buildings at 
Leicester, by Mr. E. M. Gibbs, several of the 
drawings of which are exhibited, we criticized 
at the time of the competition, though it was 
not then under the author's name; the design 


| did not, as far as we remember, impress us 


favourably then, and does not now: it is heavy, 
and aims at unity to an extent which becomes 
monotony. Thedesign by Mr. James Trubshawe, 
for “ Elphinstone College, Bombay” (4,575a), a 
building in Italian Gothic character (a style suited 
toa bright but not to a hot climate, we should say), 
has a tower, with open timber lantern, character- 
istically and picturesquely treated, and forming 
a very good feature in an otherwise unobjection- 
able design. Looking at a perspective view of 
the schoolhouse, Marburg (4,503), by Herr 
Filattich (Austria), we may at least be thankful 
that architecturally we are “not as this publi- 
can’’—better our wildest Gothic vagaries, which 
have, at least, some life in them, than that an 
architect should deliberately sit down to “ de- 
sign (save the mark!) a square block with hole- 
in-the-wall windows, and then send it to an 
exhibition in a foreign country as a specimen of 
his genius for the “architecturesque.”’ They 
must be, indeed, in architectural low water in 
Austria. Mr. Roger Smith's school at Stepney 
is chiefly noticeable in that, retaining Gothic 
character and pointed windows, the author 
boldly goes in for keeping these windows 
large, and completely unobscured by muallions, 
proclaiming on the face of his building 
that “more light” at least is an object. 
Mr, Charles Barry’s second premium design 
in competition for the Commercial Travellers’ 
Schools, Pinner (4,568), is a large red brick 
building, with a very definite character, and 
looking very like a “charitable institution.” 
We sometimes wonder how this character is 
obtained, for certainly there are buildings which 
you can associate with nothing but this idea; a 
number of small dormers repeated seems to have 
a good deal to do with it, but why, we cannot at 
this minute undertake to investigate. Mr. E. 


Mc sers, George and Vaughan’s “ Orrest Bank” | Clarke’s proposed chancel, Christ Church, Wol- 
(1,542), a country house, iS picturesque with | verhampton (4,541), we note as a good pen 
rather too much indication of the direet influence | drawing, without much of design, Some other 


ofanother architect's style. It is a point for | 
consideration whether the truly picturesque in 
domestic architecture may not possibly be com. | 
bined with a little more of architectural | 
kymmetry, a little less of “rustic” treatment, | 
than in the style or manner of which this is | 
type. Mr. Deshon’s design for a public hall | 
(4,540) is a good drawing, but looks more like a | 
chapel. Mr, Waterhouse sends a water-colour | 
drawing of the new buildings at Caius! 
College, which we noticed some time ago, | 
when they were just being completed, in | 
the course of some notes on Cambridge. | 
Some small drawings and photographs of 
the same architect's “Owen's College, Man. 
chester,” are also hung. Two specimens of 
domestic architecture, by Mr. Avern and Mr. 
W Young respectively (4560-4), aro pleasing | 
@zampies of red brick design, more so than | 


drawings, of more or less [merit, have already 


_ been noticed in our review of last year’s Academy 


architecture ; some have been seen a good many 
times in different places, and are getting quite 
old friends, 

We should add, before concluding our notice 
of the architectural drawings, that among some 
of the engineering diagrams near the entrance 
from Exhibition-road, we observed a large oil- 
sketch of York Minster, the one response, as far 


| as we could discover, to that touching request of 


the Commissioners for large diagrams, “ of a 
scenic character,” of existing buildings, not less 
than 12 ft. by 8 ft., or some such dimension. We 


did not at the time think the idea likely to 


recommend itself either to those who were to 
execute the drawings, or those who were to look 
at them afterwards, and this specimen does not 
alter our opinion. 





THE NEW METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS 
AND MANAGEMENT BILL. 


A Butt for “ consolidating, with amendments, 
the Building Acts relating to the metropolis ; for 
making better provision respecting streets and 
sewers and drains in the metropolis; and for 
other purposes relating to the metropolis,’’ pre- 
pared and brought in by Colonel Hogg, Mr. 
Grantham, and Sir Henry Wolff, has been read 
in the House of Commons and printed, It com- 
prises 115 clauses and 17 schedules. It applies 
only to the metropolis, as defined for the pur- 
poses of the Metropolitan Board of Works, by 
which body the Act is to be executed; but there 
is a special power of extension of limits by 
provisional order, to be made with the consent 
of the Board, and confirmed by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

The five existing Building Acts are to be 
wholly repealed, their provisions being re- 
enacted as far as thought necessary. : 

One change is made by the Bill, so consider. 
able asto be referred to in some preliminary 
observations. Under the present system the 
office of superintending architect of Fmetro- 
politan buildings, and the office of district sur- 
veyor, are constituted by statute; and those 
officers have powers and duties independent to 
a considerable extent of the control of the 
Board. This condition of things the Board con. 
siders anomalous. The office of district sur- 
veyor was created at a time when neither the 
Metropolttan Board of Works nor any similar 
metropolitan authority existed ; and the present 
Building Act of 1855, in which the office was 
continued on a footing like that which it had 
ander the last preceding Act of 1544, was 
passed contemporancously with the Act creating 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. The pre- 
parers of the Bill expect that an improved 
system of administration will grow up, and that 
the public will be better satisfied when the 
Board, and not a number of half-independent 
officers, are charged with the duties to be per- 
formed, and are clothed with the corresponding 
powers. 


“This change is effected by the general repeal of the 
present Building Act of 1855 and the non-re-enactment of 
such of its provisions as relate to the superintending 
architect and district surveyors, and by the substitution 
of the Board for those officers throughout the clauses of 
the Bill, At the same time, power is given to the Board, 
if they think fit, to appoint, and continue appointed, a 
superintending architect and such surveyors as they think 


requisite,” 

The personal interests of the existing district 
surveyors being toa certain extent protected. 

How this, for a time, double mode of adminis- 
tration would work can scarcely be foretold, any 
more than the ultimate shape the officers 
appointed to carry out the provisions of the Bill 
would take. The Board itself apparently does 
not know. Would they be clerks of the Board 
under a superintending architect, with Spring- 
gardens for head-quarters? No materials for a 
reply are afforded. This is not the only ques. 
tion which is left unsolved by the Bill. And we 
are disposed to think it is upon this ground that 
opposition will be given to it in the House 
by abstract legislators. Throughout the Bill 
clauses begin thus:—‘ Unless in any case the 
Board otherwise allow.” Inone page this occurs 
six times, in another four times. Again,— 
according to clause 48 :— 

Where a building or structure or work is proposed to 
be erected or constructed or executed, and it is shown to 
the satisfaction of the Board that it is not necessary or 
expedient that the building or structure or work be erected 
or constructed or executed in conformity with this Act,— 
or that this Act does not contain any provisions in con- 
formity with which the building or structure or work 
ought to be erected or constructed, or executed,—or that 
the provisions of this Act are for any reason inapplicable 
to the building or structure or work,—then in every such 
case the building or structure or work may be erected or 
constructed or executed in such manner and on such terms 
and conditions as the Board allow, and not otherwise.” 

In many cases it is obvious that the term 
“Board” mustsimply mean the surveyor or other 
official to whom is entrusted the carrying out of 
the Act in that particular district of London. Is 
it meant that this same official is to have the 
discretionary power asked for throughout ? 
When it is further mentioned that the Board 
have the power to make bye-laws with ihe con- 
currence of the Secre of State, it will be 
felt that if this Bill were to become an Act, the 
law regulating buildings in the metropolis would 
still remain a matter of considerable un- 
certainty. 

We desire to make it clearly understood that 
we are looking at the document before us in no 
captious spirit, and with no desire to discover 
objections. The Bill has been a long time in 
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preparation, has been altered many times, and 
we feel assured that the gentlemen to whom its 
preparation was confided have worked at it with 
every desire to produce such a measure as would 
thoroughly answer its intended purpose. We 
should fail in our duty, however, if we omitted 
to draw attention to what we consider its weak. 
nesses, 

Proper provisions are introduced, making 
the owner or occupier of the building liable 
for the requirements of the Act, as well 
asthe builder. The power taken to interfere 
“‘ where it appears to the Board that a building 
or ‘structure or ground is ruinous, or so far 
dilapidated as thereby or otherwise to have 
become and to be unfit for use or occupation, or 
is a receptacle for filth, or, from neglect or 
otherwise, is physically an annoyance to the 
neighbourhood or to passers-by” (clause 59), 
and in respect of balconies and stands, or seats, 
is a proper one ; and we must support the Board 
in its endeavours to regulate the stacking and 
placing of timber, notwithstanding the objec. 
tions that will befelt by individuals; —the general 
wafety must be the first consideration. 

The preliminary clauses include a long-needed 
definition :— 

“1, ‘ Building’ means an erection comprising a cubial 
space defined by walls, piers, posts, or other structures, 
end a roof, whether the erection is wholly enclosed or not, | 
and whether it is fixed on permanent foundations or not, 
and of whatever materials it is constructed, and for what- 
ever purpose it is used, or constructed, or adapted. 

2. * Structare’ means a wall or other erection, of what- 


ver kind, not being a building. 
3. ‘ Roof’ means a covering, of whatever kind, of a 


building.” 


With the definition of 
less satisfied :— 

“ «Ground story’ means that story of a build- 
ing towhich there is an entrance from the out- 
side, on or near the level of the ground.”’ 

It is quite easy to imagine cases in which no | 
entrance is provided in the actual ground 
story; and, as the Bill says,— 

“* Basement story’ means that story of a 
building which is next under the ground story ”’; | 
and 

“ ‘First story’ means that story of a building | 
which is next above the ground story ;”"—very 
considerable confusion might arise. 

There seems to be some little confusion (or, at | 
any rate, a dangerous exception) with reference | 
to the retention of lights in party-walls. The | 
Bill provides that there shall be no lights in | 
party-walls, and that when an old building 
** Has been taken down or destroyed to an extent exceeding 
one-half ofits cubical contents, the rebuilding thereof shali 
be deemed to be the erecting of a new building, and every 
portion of the old building not in conformity with this 
Act shall be taken down before the rebuilding thereof’’ 
* (clause 13); ‘‘ unless the Board otherwise allow,” 


And yet Clause 40 says,— 


“ Nothing in this Act sball authorise any interference | 
with an easement of light or other easement in or relating 
to a party-wall, or take away, abridge, or prejudicially | 
affect any right of any person to preserve or restore any | 
light or other thing in or connected with a party-wall in | 
case of the party-wall being pulled down and rebuilt.” 


Clause 86 makes it “lawful for Her Majesty 
in Council, at any time after the passing of this 
Act, by order in council,on the representation 
of the Secretary of State, to assign exclusively 
to one of the magistrates of the police courts of | 
the metropolis the execution of the duties to be | 
performed by a magistrate under this Act, with | 
or without the execution of any duties to be 
performed by a justice under the Metropolis 
Management Acts”; also “to authorise the | 
appointment of two assessors to assist the | 
magistrate in the hearing of cases under this | 
Act, the assessors being architects of fifteen | 
years’ standing or upwards in their profession, | 
and being appointed the one by the Board and | 
the other by the Council of the Royal Institute | 
of British Architects; and to prescribe the | 
tenure of office, duties, and remuneration of the | 
assessors.” 














ground story we are 
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The thickness required for walls of various | 


heights and extent is somewhat greater than 
by the existing Act. 

The terms used in describing the required 
thicknesses,—for example, “If the wall does 
not exceed 30 ft. in length, it shall be 8} in. 
thick,”—will be read by some as preventing the 
use of thicker walls where desired: “ not less 
than 8} in. thick” would make the intention 
clearer. 

The instructions as to foundations in the 
present Act, found to be unsatisfactory, are 
retained, “The footings of every wall,” the 


new clause stands, “shall rest on the solid 
ground, or on concrete, or on other solid sub. 


| 


|ON MASSIVENESS IN ARCHITECTURAL 


structure as a foundation.” The thickness of 
concrete, say not less than 12 in., should be 
specified. In buildings of the warehouse class 
the party wall is required to be carried up 3 ft. 
above the roof, instead of 15 in. as now. Party 
fence walls are legislated for when above 7 ft. 
in height. The powers taken by the Board as 
to public buildings are very great, but are left 
altogether vague, and will require a very precise 
set of bye-laws toensure uniformity of practice ; 
unless, indeed, it be intended that every such 
building is to be submitted to the central body. 

By the 9th schedule, plant-houses, summer- 
houses, poultry-houses, &c., standing detached, 
and not less than 10 ft. from any other building ; 
waterclosets not exceeding in area 25 ft., and not 
exceeding in height 7 ft. 6 in. to roof-plate, built 
on separate foundations, and external to the build- 
ings to which they belong; and buildings not 
exceeding in area 50 ft., and not exceeding in 
height 7 ft. 6 in. to roof-plate, and distant at 
least 10 ft. from any other building, and from 
any street,—are exempted from the operation of 
the Act, and may be constructed of wood or 
brown paper. Such a change from the existing 
law would be fraught with danger, and should 
not be persisted in. 

If such exempted buildings became ruinous 
and dangerous, how would they be dealt with ? 

We are compelled to draw these present 
observations to a close, and can add only 
a few words more, Under the new Bill the 
district surveyors, or other officers employed 
to carry out its provisions, will have much more 
work to do than is the case under the existing 
Act ; and the fees are increased to the extent of 
5s. for every additional story beyond two. The 
fees put down for the superintendence of public 
buildings,—namely, ‘on a theatre, two guineas ; 


a school-house, 
be charged, —are altogether incommensurate, and 
need explanation. 





DESIGN. 


Continental Gothic. English Gothic, however, 
has qualities of its own to set off against this 
deficiency of mass. But if we take modern 
work generally, we think it must be admitted 
that the defect of littleness and meagreness of 
handling is a characteristic of the day, not 
limited to any special one among the styles or 
manners now practised. We are made to feel 
this when our notice is specially drawn to some 
relic of times when the cheeseparing spirit 
was not so prevalent. We remember that 
among a knot of architects who assembled one 
morning at the British Museum to inspect the 
remnants of the temple at Ephesus which had 
been sent over, the predominent feeling was a 
kind of surprise at the largeness of scale and 
manner in the fragments of columns and 
bases and ornaments. But we need not go 
back so far in architectural history as this. 
Looking at the view of the church at Finisterre 
in Brittany, which we published recently, we are 
impressed not by the style or design, which is 
mannered and impure in form, but by the square 
massiveness of the porch and buttresses, such a 
singular contrast to the starved flat character of 
the nineteenth-century Renaissance. We meet 
the same characteristic in buildings of about the 
same period in our own country; and therecannot 
be a more remarkable contrast than between 
the meagre, stingy-looking buildings called 
“Elizabethan” in the present day, and the 
heavy cornices, pilasters, and “ window-dressings”” 
of some genuine old mansion of the “ golden 
days.” Comparing the new with the old, every- 
thing seems reduced to a minimum depth and 
thickness, pared down to its lowest possible 
dimensions, as if the predominant object all the 
while were only to make a show with as little 
material as possible. Look at the old woodwork, 











| on any other public building, one guinea,” except | too, of the same period: in going over an old 
and for which half a guinea is to | 


house we are almost startled, by comparison 
with modern work, with the scale of the wain. 
scots, the stair balusters, and the architraves ; 
everything is on a heavier scale, and beams 
seem to find place where beadings are almost 
enough for the modern joiner. Tracing the 
monuments of domestic architecture, in parti. 
cular, from the early castellated period, through 
the Elizabethan, Jacobean, and QJucen Anne to 





A WELL-KNOWN amateur writer on architecture, 
in urging his views as to modern church-build- 


ing, expressed himself as being in favour, above | 


all things, of size,—pure and unadulterated 
bigness,—in the modern town church. The pre- 
dilection, however much at variance with the 
habits and conditions of economical communities 


|where building land commands an enormous 


price, evinced a true perception of what has been 
in all periods one of the most direct and certain 
means of producing an effect upon the mind of 
the spectator, sometimes quite disproportionate 


to the real, artistic merit or evidence ef thought | 


in the building which produces it. The pyra- 
mids,— “ very goodly things,” as the tipsy 
Lepidus admitted them to be,*—are a hackneyed 
instance ; but even in regard to structures of 
directly architectural pretensions, it may 


| questioned, for example, what people would | 


ever go to see St. Peter’s for, but for its size. 
It is corrupt architecture, and faulty constrac- 
tion; yet every one goes to see it, and even 
those who are critical on its defects admit its 
power over them, independently of association. 
People are interested by the Albert Hall for the 


| game reason,— it is the biggest thing of the kind | 
that has been done. We have, however, got so | 


much into the habit of looking at and designing 
small buildings in modern England, — little 
country churches, smaller parsonage-houses to 
match, and so on,—that it is a gain that there 
should be a necessity for a really big building 
sometimes, and desirable that such necessities 
should be increased by any fair and reasonable 
pretext. 

What, however, we do really seem to have 
lost in modern building, and in England espe- 
cially (where indeed it never was the most pre. 
dominant characteristic), is not the mere large- 
ness of dimensions, which, as we see, can be 
realised occasionally, but largeness of style and 
treatment—what we have here termed massive- 
ness. This charge has before now been brought 
against English Gothic; against the genuine 
Medieval monuments of the country as compared 
with contemporaneous work in France. We are 
open to be reproached with a national tendency 
to littleness of manner, as compared with the 
cavernous vastness of the vaults and porches of 


| 





“ Certainly, I have heard that the Ptolemies’ pyra- 


ids are ve goodly things,—without contradiction, I 
inet heard that. '—Antony and Cleopatra, r 





our own day, we find such a progressive 
diminuendo in the scale of details and general 
treatment, that it almost seems as if the pro- 
igreas of this branch of our art, at least, is 
| towards the infinitely little. 

This characteristic smallness of handling and 
want of breadth and massiveness in modern 
detail, can hardly, we think, be attributed solely 
to the economising spirit of the day; though 
this, no doubt, with its incessant counting of the 
cost of everything, and determination to get the 
greatest possible show for one’s money, has a 
| good deal to do with it. Probably engineering, 
the profession so greatly and rapidly developed 
| in recent years, has by its strictly practical and 
| utilitarian treatment of material influenced 
general building and architectural practice a 
good deal ; and the engineering principle which 
in all cases keeps the material employed rigidly 
down to the mere practical necessity of con- 
struction, is certainly at variance with the 
| architectural principle, in its greatest and most 
| monumental forms at least. But we are inclined 
| to attribute the timidity of much modern detail 
'to the too exclusive practice of designing on 
paper, and on the drawing-board, without imme- 
diate reference to the building, and the effect of 
the work in situ. Those who have examined in 
detail such work as that of the front of Wells, for 
instance, must fee! how little those capitals, with 
theirdark hollows and massof overhanging bosses 
at the angles, have to do with mere paper design- 
ing; how completely they bear evidence of 
having been cut for the sitwation and with an 
immediate eye thereto, This consideration is 
the one argument which can really be brought 
forward for that theory of the mason-architect,— 
of the spontaneous design of a building,—which 
has been carried (in theory) to such absurd 
lengths by certain persons. But without in any 
way impairing the position of the architect, as 
the real designer of the building, it is possible 
that detail should be designed more by personal 
direction and by sketches on the spot, than by 
finished drawings of details made in an office 
quite apart from the position they are to occupy. 
A move in this direction would, we think, have 
some influence in leading to more life, boldness, 
and vigour in the detailing of modern structures, 
and giving them thereby some of that interest 
and power of expression which strikes us in so 
many old works, even in so corrupt a style ag 
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that of the striking and picturesque fragment 
of building from Brittany which we lately 
illustrated. 





THE NEW HOME AND REFUGE FOR 
SHOEBLACKS. 


A xvw building, designated the Shoeblacks’ 
Home and Refuge, has just been erected in 
Saffron-hill at a cost of 4,0001., and is intended 
to be formally opened on the let of June by the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. The building, which has 
ite principal frontage to Saffron-hill, is 50 ft. in 
length, and nearly 60 ft. high from the street 
level, having aleo a spacious basement.  Ilts 
depth is 40 ft., and at the rear of the building, 
in the direction of Farringdon-road, there isa 
playground 30 ft. by 20 ft.,a portion of which is 
covered in as a protection from inclement 
weather. The building and grounds, therefore, 
cover an area of about 4,000 superficial feet. 
The principal frontage consists of the ground. 
floor and three stories, in addition to the base- 
ment. It ia built of yellow stock brick, with red 
brick bands. ‘The ground-floor, and each story 
above, have four windows, having ornamental 
arched heads, in red, black, and white patent 
brick, with carved keystones, and a projecting 
hood in terra surmounting the arches of each 
window. <A double band in red brick is carried 
across the face of the elevation above the 
ground-floor windows. The elevation is sur- 
mounted by a projecting cornice, dentilled, in 
white, red, and black bricks. 

The interior arrangements and fittings have 
been carried out with the special view of pro- 
viding for the particular objects for which the 
building is intended. The basement contains 
kitchens, fitted with all modern appliances for 
culinary purposes, together with warm baths, 
lavatories, and other conveniences. The ground 
floor contains the board-room, offices, and other 
business apartments. The first floor is exclu. 
sively set apart for the schoolroom, whilst the 
second floor contains the master’s apartments, 
and the whole of the third floor is fitted up as a 
dormitory, containing iron bedsteads for sixty 
boys, the number who will reside in the Home ; 
but the educational advantages of the institution 
will also be extended to those boys belonging to 
the brigade who may reside at their own homes, 
all of whom, as well as those boarding at the 
Home, will receive a gratuitous education. The 
building has been erected mainly through the 
efforts of Mr. John Macgregor (“ Rob Roy ’’), and 
it is a noteworthy and interesting fact, as show- 
ing the earnings of the boys belonging to the 
brigade, that 2,5001. out of the 4,0001. which the 
new building has cost, have been subscribed from 
the savings of the boys themselves. 

Mr. Home, of Gray'’s-inn, is the architect of 
the building ; and Mr. H. R. Wagner, of Victoria 
Works, Buckingham Palace-road, the contractor. 





RAILWAY, TRAMWAY, GAS, AND WATER 
BILLS. 
PROPOSED EXPENDITURE ON WORKS, 


Wirnin the last few days a highly interesting 
return has been made by the Board of Trade to 
an order of the House of Commons, showing the 
proposed expenditure and other particulars in 
connexion with Railway, Tramway, Gas, and 
Water Bills which will come before Parliament 
during the present session. From this return 
it appears that the number of railway Bills pro- 
moted by new companies is 58, and that of this 
number 49 are Bills in connexion with English 
railways, 3 Scotch, and 6 Irish. The total 
length of the proposed new railways in England 
is 895 miles, of those in Scotland 70 miles, and 
those in Ireland 100 miles, being a total of 565 
miles. The share capital proposed to be raised 
for the several lines is for the English lines, 
9,566,0001. ; Scotch lines, 710,0001.; and Irish 
lines, 1,670,0001.,—total, 11,946,0001.; and the 
capital by loan is on the English lines, 
3,192,0001.; Scotch, 236,0001.; Irish, 707,0001, 
—total, 4,135,6001., or a grand total in shares 
and by loan of 16,081,600. Of the railway 
Bills promoted by existing companies there are 
107, of which 86 are for lines in England, 9 in 
Scotland, and 12 in Ireland. The total length 
of these several lines is 499 miles, 401 miles of 
which are for English railways, 40 Scotch, and 
58 Irish. The sbare capital for the English 
lines is 22,880,000!,; Scotch, 1,533,0001.; and 
Irish, 1,040,0001, — total, 25,453,0007. The 
capital by loan is on the English lines 
$8,995,001. ; Scotch, 510,200/.; Irish, 343,2001., 


and by loan of 35,262,0001. The entire length 
of lines promoted by new and existing com- 
panies being 1,064 miles, the capital by shares, 
37,399,000L.; by loan, 13,944,6001.; or a total 
capital proposed to be expended of 51,343,6001. 
Of this capital, 9,251,9001. are in respect of 
projected new lines and works within the 
metropolitan area, the total length of such 
several railways being 19 miles. They 
include the Acton and Hammersmith pro- 
posed line, 2 miles in length, with a capital 
of 480,0001.; Aldgate and Cannon - street, 
77 chains, capital, 2,330,0001.; Bromley Direct, 
1 mile 57 chains, capital 33,0001. ; Crystal Palace, 
2 miles 40 chains, capital 360,0001.; Crystal 
Palace and South London, No. 1, 1 mile 66 chains, 
capital 243,0001.; Crystal Palace and South 
London, No. 2, 40 chains, capital 53,0001. ; 
Crystal Palace, High-level, 2 miles 59 chains, 
capital, 306,6001.; Ealing, Acton, and City, 
6 miles 19 chaina, capital 333,3001.; East of 
London and Alexandra Park, 4 miles, 52 chains, 
capital 160,0001.; Great Eastern and South- 
Eastern Junction, 45 chains, capital 1,200,000. ; 
the Metropolitan Inner Circle completion 
and Eastern Extension, 4 miles, 35 chains, 
capital 3,400,0001.; Midland, Highgate, and 
Alexandra Park, 1 mile 45 chains, capital 
320,0001.; and the Wandsworth, Fulham, and 
Metropolitan Railway, 1 mile 7 chains, capital 
160,0001, 

The number of tramway Bills is 9, with a 
mileage of 25 miles, a share capital of 283,0001., 
and loan, 85,6001.,—total capital, 368,6001, 


in England, with a mileage of 16 miles, and 2 





Irish tramways exceeds that for the English 


180,6001, There are also 10 applications to the 
Board of Trade for provisional orders relating to 


the capital 77,5 1. 


of gas is 22, and those relating to the supply 
of water 29. The total capital for the gas Bills is 
2,256,500/., and for the Bills relating to the supply 
of water 2,482,2501, 

The applications to the Board of Trade for 
provisional orders under the general Pier and 
Harbour Act of 1861, include that for the con. 
struction of a pier at Rray, in the county of 
Wicklow, the estimated cost of which is 20,0001. ; 
also an application for powers to construct a 
jetty and sea wall at Buckie, county of Banff, 
estimated cost 13,0001.; an application for 
powers to construct a pier or breakwater at 
Cattewater, in the county of Devon, at an eati- 
mated cost of 27,7781.; for powers to construct 





|a breakwater and other works at Great Yar- 
}mouth, at a cost of 14,000/.; for powers to 
construct a pier and other works at Sandown, 
Isle of Wight, at an estimated cost of 6,0001. ; 
for powers to construct two piers at Sidmouth, 
at an estimated cost of 20,000I.; for powers to 
the Mayor and Corporation of Yarmouth to con- 
struct a pier and jetty at a cost of 2,500. 





A LOST WORD AND ART. 

A rervsat of the paper entitled “ Ancient 
Art-Work in Metal” forcibly brought to my 
recollection a passage that works very strongly 
on the imagination. It occurs in Jeremiah x. 9, 
and reads thus: “ Silver spread into plates is 
brought from Tarshish, and gold from Uphaz; 
the work of the workman, and of the hands of 
the founder.” It is a denunciation of idolatry 
and luxury, and very possibly the passage may 
chime in with the notion shadowed forth of a 
“Jost word.” 

It has been stated that the term “gold plate” 
is a misnomer, and that “silver plate” is a 
pleonasm. To test the use of this word “plate” 
in Jeremiah, we must recollect that Tarshish is 
generally received as a name for pre-historic 
Spain, and that “plate” (plita) is the only 
native word for silver known to Spaniards. So 
sure is this, that when that people settled in 
South America they named achief river “ Riode 
la Plata,” “Silver River,” from its abundance 
there, just as we connect notions of “gold” with 
the coast of Guinea, 

The Hebrew text reads 7° 05 That 02 
(ceseph) is silver admits of no doubt; but the 
other word is open to question; the following 
are references:—1. The root, means “ to ex- 





pand, spread ont, overlay,”’ asa verb ; as a noun 
it is “a metallic plate.’ Thus we have in 


—total, 9,809,0001.; or a grand total in shares | 





in Ireland, 9 miles in length, the capital for the | 


tramways, the length of which is 27 miles, and | ved | 
4 |/modern usage, rather than representing ideas 


The number of Bills which relate to the supply ¢¥*rent in the days of Jeremiah, of the LXX., or 


| are cast, 
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Exodus xxxix. 3, “ They did beat the gold into 
thin plates”; in Isaiah xl. 19, “ The goldsmith 
spreadeth it [the image} over with gold.” 2. 
The root means “to scour or polish”: 
hence we have, Jeremiah xlvi. 4, “furbish the 
spears,” and in 2 Chronicles iv. 16, “bright 
scoured (or polished} brass [or copper |.” 

The Vulgate renders the passage as “ argen- 
tum involutum” ; but the Douay version agrees 
with the English A. V., as,—‘‘silver spread into 
plates,” an expression very wide of the Latin 
“involutum.” The Septuagint, very singularly, 
repeats both the Hebrew forms. 

Premising that the text of Jeremiah in the 
LXX. is hopelessly confused, we find in this very 
chapter x. that verse 5 joins verse 9, but the 
text reads on. Thus we have in part of v. 5 :— 
dpytptwoy ropevtéy . . apybpoy mpooBrnrov . « 
‘Ard @apcig (v. 9). 

Here ropevréy is the equivalent of (2) PY 
as, “ furbished, scoured, or polished”; while 
mpooBAnrév answers to (1) ypri as, “clapped or 
glued on,” i.e., “spread out, overlaid, or plated * 
(appliqué). 

‘The date of Jeremiah may be 600 B.C. ; of the 
Septuagint 260 B.C. There might be time for a 
“lost word” in the interval, but the date of the 
Septuagint corresponds exactly with the reign of 
Ptolemy I1., who donated that magnificent 
tripod, so glowingly described in Josephus. 
There was no “lost art” then. 

Was anything lost then or since? No one 
can read the references quoted above as 1, 2, 


Al. | and fail to see that the various descriptions of 
though 6 of the Bills are, in respect of tramways | ™¢tals and their uses are simple and clear; the 


only question is, in what state was the silver 
here described as being brought from Tarshish P 
Looking at the fact that silver=plate and 


lines, the former being 188,0001., and the latter | plate =silver, taken roughly, in Spanish, the term 


“ silver-plate” is proved tobe a pleonasm. It 
then follows that the expression, “silver rolled 
into plates,” is a form of expression derived from 


of Jerome and his Vulgate ; so dropping “‘ plates” 


| as ambiguous, I ask, how would it sound if we 
read, “Silver in bars is brought from Tarshish ? ” 


A “bar” of silver being that metal wrought into 
malleable bars ; we now call them ingots, which 
A. 8. gedtan, “ to pour out.” 

The Spanish word plita, now thoroughly 
indigenous, is the Greek rAarv¢, “ broad” : hence: 
allied words are plat, or flat, and platter. The 
analogies of plate were extended to armour, as 
“plate,” consisting of ‘‘ broad” pieces, as dis. 
tinguished from “ mail,”’ Lat. macula, “ a spot ;” 
and chain or ring armour. 

Writing of a lost word and a lost art, one 
neutralises the other ; for, both being only 
conjectural, by the doctrine of probabilities 
neither ever existed. A, Hatt. 








A MONUMENT TO SHAKSPEARE, 


Sia,—It is certainly a reproach to the admirers 
of literature, science, and arts that in the metro- 
polis of Great Britain, in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, it should be left to the spirit 
of a private individual to render due homage to 
the memory of one of, if not, our greatest of men. 
May it not be another opportunity that may 
never recur, by opening a public subscription in 
aid of Mr. Albert Grant’s desire to repair the 
neglect, wipe away the reproach, and make the 
monument more worthy of the nation than it is 
likely any individual, however public-spirited, 
would accomplish ? 

I would suggest a statue of Shakspeare, 
above life-size, in the act of noting down 
character or reading one of his plays to Queen 
Elizabeth, surrounded on lower levels by statues 
or groups emblematical of the numerous charac- 
ters in his works; and the various phases of 
civilisation, religion or piety, history, justice, 
literature, poetry, the drama, music, and the 
arts which have benefited or been influenced by 
his genius. For instance, religion and piety by 
Henry VI. or Isabella, history by Julias Cesar 
or Constance, justice by Sir William Gascoigne 
or Cordelia, literature by Prospero or Portia, 
the drama (tragedy) by Lear or Lady Macbeth, 
a by Rosalind or Falstaff, music by Ariel 
or Ophelia, the arts by Wolsey or Cleopatra. 


But attempting to select the representatives of 
the various classes of society, spiritual and 
material, makes one sympathise with the Lord 
Chamberlain, so numerous are the heroes and 
heroines who have a just right to claim ad- 
mittance and protest against being left out, 
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But, like numerous living celebrities, they must 
ield to fate, and depend on the state of the 
unds subscribed. The statues might yield 

employment to various sculptors, though I 

should protest against bronze being used, for it 

so soon becomes black, and the mass of the 
public are incapable of discriminating between 
the merits of the sculptor and the faults of his 
material; and the defects lately discovered by you 
in the bronze of Sir Edwin Landseer’s lions 
shows that under some circumstances bronze 
may not prove more durable than marble, and 
marble, fromits cold hue and liability to weather. 
stains in London, is scarcely more suitable. The 
warm terra-cotta used at South Kensington 
seems to ‘promise more advantages than any 
other material for our climate. To prevent the 
Arabs climbing over the figures the whole 
should be surrounded by water, and the drinking- 
fountains arranged accordingly. The square is 
most admirably placed for the purpose, being 
situated about the centre of the dramatic and 
musical establishments, and also, or nearly, of 
the various museums, galleries of art, and 
resorts of li and scientificmen. I presume 

Mr, Grant would not object to this extension of 

his idea, G. B. Moons. 





THE LATE OVERFLOW OF THE THAMES. 
RAISING THE RIVER BANK AT ROTHERHITHE. 
Tue Rotherhithe Vestry have taken action, 

with the view of preventing a recurrence of an 

overflow of the Thames, and the injurious con- 
sequences which the inundation caused. A special 


meeting was held last week for the purpose of | 
considering what steps should be adopted to 
avoid the future flooding of the parish by any 
overflow from the river, and in anticipation | 


of such possible overflow on the occasion of the 
expected high tide on the 18th instant. The 
subject was discussed at considerable length, 
and ultimately the Vestry decided, on the 
recommendation of the surveyor, to raise those 
places adjacent tothe river, over which they have 
control, to the requisite height to prevent the 
river overflowing. It was further decided to 
proceed with the works immediately, so as to 


carry them out if possible before the 18th, and 


they are now actively in p The Vestry 
further resolved that a notice should be served 
upon the owners of property abutting on the 
river, calling upon them to second the efforts of 
the Vestry in their attempt to prevent a 
recurrence of the evils consequent on the recent 
high tide; and it was also decided to call the 
attention of the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
the damage done on the recent occasion, in con- 
sequence of the sewers not being relieved of the 
extra pressure of water, and requesting that 


Board to take measures to remedy the evil 


before the 18th, when another high tide is 
anticipated. 








THE POSITION OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS, 


Sixr,—The writer of a letter published under 
the above heading, in your number for the 28th 
of March, has made an excellent suggestion re- 
specting a diploma,—one which, if members of 
the profession will come forward and support it, 
may probably lead to much higher and better 
results than simply raising some money to pay 
off a debt. 

But he has fallen into an error which ought 


not to be allowed to pass unnoticed. He says, | q 


and says with truth, that the official work done 
at the Institute, onght to be paid for, as it now 
is. No one conversant with the working of the 
Institute, will deny that the demands upon an 
honorary secretary's time, had become so serious, 
that a paid sec was a necessity. But in- 
stead of referring to this, the true reason, as 
the cause of the change which has been 
made, he brings forward the inefficiency of 
the honorary work done, as leading to the sub- 
stitution of paid work, and says that the work 
of the council and the committees consists chiefly 
in “ sanctioning whatever has been cut and dried 
beforehand by one or two who have looked into 
the matter.” Now, what may be the mode of 
conducting business at Conduit-street at this 
moment I am not at all aware, but a singular 
change must have come over the management 
of the Institute within a very short number of 
years, if this statement at all approaches the 
trath, 

I have sat upon a large number of the Insti- 
tute committees, and upon the council, and | 


}mainly on the president. 


have no hesitation in saying that the amount of 
useful work done by these bodies is immense, 
and that not only is valuable time cheerfully 
given, but that the best energies of able men are 
put forth to the full, No one who has had an 
opportunity of personally seeing in detail what 
was done in the planning, organisation, and 
accomplishment of the voluntary examinations ; 
the architectural portions of the Exhibition of 
1862, and the Paris Exhibition; the schedule of 
professional charges; the architectural con. 
ference ; and the reports and papers on building 
contracts; not to mention the unobtrusive but 
constant work of the professional practice com. 
mittee, the examiners of district eu and 
the council itself, can be willing to sit still and 
see the value of the honorary services rendered 
to the profession by the many members of it 
who take part in the work of the Institute 
disparaged. 

The work formerly performed by the honorary 
secretaries now, no doubt, divides itself natu- 
rally. The routine work, the correspondence, the 
attendance on committees and councils, and the 

editing the Transactions, are all efficiently and 





_ excellently done by the paid secretary ; and that 


;management and general direction, which are 
now far more than ever centred, devolve 
The effect of the 
change has been to render the position of presi- 
dent more than ever important, and to throw 


| more influence into his hands than he has ever 


had; and when men like Sir Gilbert Scott are 
willing to fill the office, no one need doubt that 
his share of the honorary work of the Institute 
will be discharged with ability and discretion. 
A Former Member or Councin, 


Sir,—A feeling of disappointment has arisen 
within me, because in your issue of last week 
no one has followed up the letter in the preceding 
number (p. 275). If the angels fear to tread, 
I suppose some other kind of person must rush 
in. Perhaps all the angels are on the Finance 
Committee. I cannot help thinking the Fellows, 
almost to a man, would vote against any increase 
of subscription, except it could be shown that 
there is no other course open. 

My own impression is that any increase would 
cause serious secession. What do we get as it 
is for our four guineas? Do we receive more 
benefit, for instance, than from the Society of 
Antiquaries, to which the subscription is only one 
half? I opine not; indeed, for valuable publica- 
tions the latter society carries off the palm. It 
is true there are nearly 500 members, but 
less than 1,000 guineas is the resalt; while 
nearly the same sum is received by the Institute 
from its 275 Fellows, without reckoning that 
from Associates. 

If the conversazione must be held it could be 
\defrayed by voluntary donations, which the 
president should head, and the council should 
follow suitably. 

It is hardly possible otherwise to reduce 
the expenses ; the work is well done and not 
too well paid for, but the unsatisfactory tea and 
coffee might be advantageously omitted. 

In comparing the Society of Antiquaries with 
the Institute, I am aware we must take into 
account the free quarters of the former; on the 
other hand, it meets every week, and with tea 
which can be taken with some gratification. 

The Arche@ologia is vastly superior as a pub- 
lication to the Institute Journal, and the octavo 
“ Proceedings” contains as much matter as our 
uarto. 

Again, the Antiquaries have a sum invested, 
but it never ventures on a conversazione at the 
cost of the society. When some benevolent 
individual, such as the Baroness Contts, gene- 
rously places reception-rooms and refreshments 
at the disposal of the society, then, and then 
only, is such an entertainment given. In its 
early days the Institute wisely did the same. 
On the whole, the Society of Antiquaries bears 
comparison favourably with the Institute, and if 
the step be taken of increasing the fees, it will 
be long ere the Institute recovers from the con- 
sequent shock. Why not try the other tack, 
and by reducing the fees gain more members ? 
The many cannot afford even the present rate of 
subscription. 

I have frequently heard Associates explain 
that the fees are too onerous to permit them to 
change their status. If the subscription were 
reduced simultaneously with the addition of a 
by-law compelling qualified Associates to become 
Fellows, there is little doubt of its being popular 
and successful. Avnorner FELLOW, 
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THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY 
EXTENSION WORKS AND MOORFIELDS 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Ir appears that the fabric of St. Mary's 
Roman Catholic Church, Moorfields, has been 
placed in a dangerous position by the works 
of the Metropolitan Railway between Moorgate. 
street and Liverpool-street now in progress. 
The railway, after traversing under Finsbury. 
cireus, passes almost immediately under Moor- 
fields Church, and it is stated that the build. 
ing has suffered seriously by the undermining 
of the subjacent soil. The consequence is that 
for the present the church has been closed, 
as it is considered unsafe to continue the 
services, and it is said that the clergy of Moor- 
fields contemplate the erection of an iron church 
for the temporary accommodation of the con- 


gregation. 





THE WALKER ART GALLERY, 
LIVERPOOL. 

Tue plans for the Walker Art Gallery have 
been approved of by the council. The site is on 
the space of ground to the east of the Free 
Library ; and the building has been so designed 
as to present its principal front to William 
Brown.street, extending from Mill-lane at the 
end of Islington Flags on the cast, to within 
100 feet of the library. In designing the build. 
ing, the architects have adopted the Corinthian 
order of Grecian architecture. In the centre of 
the principal front to William Brown-street, 
there is a portico consisting of four fluted 
columns with carved capitals, above which there 
is a pediment and attic, crowned by a figure 
representing the arte; upon each side of the 
portico are two blocks, with groups of statuary 
below, and panels carved in bas-relief above ; to 
the right and left the fagade extends 70 [t., making 
with the central portion a frontage of 150 ft. to 
William Brown-street. The building, being seen 
along the whole length of Lime-street, will form 
@ conspicuous object. The elevation of each of 
the wings at the right and left of the portico 
consists of four large windows upon the ground 
floor, with a continuous frieze and cornice above 
them, the frieze over the windows being orna- 
mented with a fret enrichment ; above these 
openings are long panels running nearly the 
entire length of the wings, and containing 
bas reliefs. The whole of this portion of the 
facade is surmounted by a medallion cornice 
and open balustrade, the total height being 
about 50 ft. The extreme ends of the front 
are finished with coupled pilasters, having 
Corinthian capitals and bases, standing upon a 
plinth continued up to the portico upon each 
side. The building is approached from William 
Brown-street by a flight of twelve steps. The 
whole of the ground floor is appropriated to sculp- 
ture and museam purposes, lighted by windows 
at the sides, and consists of two large galleries, 
70 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, and two galleries 
46 ft. long by 35 ft. wide. Upon this floor 
retiring-rooms and other suitable apartments 
have been provided. The main staircase leads 
to a large upper hall, lighted from above, in- 
tended to be used as a picture-gallery ; out of 
which opens two miniature rooms and six gal- 
leries of the same dimensions as the sculpture. 
galleries beneath, but being more lofty and 
having their light entirely from above. ‘The 
architects are Mr, Sherlock and Mr. Vale. 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS, 


Tipton.—The foundation-stone of the first 
School Board school to be erected by the Tipton 
Board has been laid by the chairman, who 
explained that although the Board School was 
to cost 8,0001. or more, the payment of the 
debt was to extend over fifty years, so that jd. 
in the pound would pay the debt and interest. 
These schools are being erected ona site leading 
out of the New-road, Great Bridge, the land 
having a double frontage to intended new streets. 
The total area of the land consists of 4,500 
square yards, the accommodation being for 194 
infants, 194 girls, and 194 boys, making a total 
of 582, thus allowing 8 superficial feet to each 
child, The school-rooms are each 60 ft. by 20 ft., 
each one having a class-room 19 ft. 6 in. by 
18 ft. For each class of children there will be 
provided a lavatory. The play-grounds are 
intended to be walled in, and the necessary 
ont buildings will be of a convenient character. 
The roofs will be open and the timber will be 
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exposed, being stained and varnished. 


interior walls will be lined with white-glazed | 


brick dados, 4 ft. high, finishing with a margin 
of encaustic tiles. The style is simple Gothic. 
The exterior will be of red brick with blue and 
white brick dressings, and strengthened with 
buttresses ; the lobby to the girls’ school will 
terminate with a spiret 60 ft. high. The whole 
of the stone-work to the sills, heads, buttresses, 
coping, &c., will be Hollington, and the roof will 
be slated with blue Bangor and sea-green Pen- 
moyle slates, in bandsalternately. The buildings 
will be well lighted and ventilated. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Charles Round (surveyor to 
the Board) and Henry Beddoe, Tipton ; and the 
builders are Messrs. David Stockton & Son, of 
Oldbury, the amount of their contract being 
83,1161, exclusive of fittings. 

Bradford.—At a largely-attended meeting of 
the inhabitants of Daisy-hill and the neighbour. 
hood, held to consider the desirability of petition. 
ing the Bradford School Board to grant a school 
for the district, it has been resolved unanimously, 
‘That in the opinion of this meeting a Board. 
school is urgently required for the district of 
Daisy-hill, and that a requisition, signed by the 
chairman of the meeting, should be presented to 
the School Board at their next meeting, urging 
them to take immediate steps to supply the 
A deputation was appointed to 
wait upon the Board and present the petition. 

Newcastle. —At a meeting of the members of 
the Local School Board the chairman presented 
a report from the Eastern District Committee, 
stating that they had had before them an appli- 
cation from Mr. Shotton, the contractor, for the 
achool at St. Peter's, asking the Board to add to 
his accepted tender (10,3541. 12s. 9d.) such 
& sum as would cover the estimated increase in 
wages since his tender was submitted. Mr. 
Shotton would be satisfied with 400/. more. 
Taking the altered circumstances into considera. 
tion, the committee recommended the Board to 
accept the amended tender, more especially as 
the contractor was willing to forego the proposed 
increase should prices fall to that extent during 
the continuance of the contract. The architect 
(added the report) considered the demand a 
reasonable one. The Board declined to grant 
the additional 4001. Mr. Shotton attended the 
Board, and said that, if they would allow him 
two years instead of eighteen months for the 
completion of the work, and give him 90 per 
cent. on the architect's certificates instead of 
85, he would abide by his original estimate. The 
Board agreed to give the 90 per cent., and to 
extend the time for the completion of the 
schools to the end of 1875; and also to take 
into consideration any reasonable cause of 
delay. 





SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 


Knutton, Newcastle.—The new school building 
in connexion with the church at Knutton, which 
has been erected at a cost of about 1,6001,, raised 
by private subscriptions, was opened on Monday 
afternoon. The schoolrooms and classrooms will 
accommodate about 200 boysand girls. The new 
church and school accommodation when com. 
pleted will have involved an expenditure of 

2,001, and upwards, contributed to a great 
extent by the liberality of Mr. Sneyd and a few 
other generous subscribers. : 

Chelsea.—School and class rooms for 250 boys 
and girls have been completed and opened, 
behind St. Jude’s Church, in Turk’s-row, Upper 
Chelsea. Additional space was obtained by 
building the new walls upon the old ones, pre- 
viously strengthening the latter for this purpose, 
by introducing brick piers, in cement, every 
15 ft. along the inside of each side wall. The 
old roof was then raised intact by means of a 
dozen screw-jacks placed beneath the four main 
trusses, and a couple of extra ones introduced, 
temporarily, ateach gableend. The operation was 

performed without the displacement of a single 
slate, or the smallest injury to the plastering 
beneath the rafters. The partition that origi. 
nally divided the ground floor into two school- 
rooms for boys and girls, 29 ft. 3 in. by 27 ft. 
% in. respectively, has been removed, forming 
one large infants’ school-room, 58 ft. 9 in. by 
27 ft. 9 in., while the old class-room adjoining 
forms a babies’ room, 27 ft. 9 in. by 14 ft. 6 in. 
The new upper floor, which is supported by 
wrought-iron girders above a single row of 
cast-iron columns, consists of two school-rooms, 
29 ft. Gin. by 27 ft. 9 in. each, for boys and 
girls respectively ; a class-room for each, 14 ft. 
3 in, by 13 ft. 8 in., being placed between them, 





The |The height of this floor, which is open to the 


ridge, ie about 18 ft. in the centre, and 11 ft. 
at the sides, while that of the ground floor is 
14 ft. Penfold’s warm air and ventilating 
grates are fixed in all the school-rooms. The 
gas-lighting is arranged to form circlets round 
the iron columns in the infants’ school-room 
(which will be used for parochial meetings). 
Two galleries have been fixed in the infants’ 
schoo], and another in the babies’ room, while 
reversible desks have been supplied for the 
upstairs rooms. The cost per head for the 
original contract-work came to something less 
than 31, 4s. Entrance gateways, tar paving, 
and drains for playground, some additional 
fittings for the schools, and a few other 
matters have raised it to about 41. 4s. The 
works have been carried out by Mr. John 
High; Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker being the 
architect. 

Charminster, Dorset.—New schools have been 
erected for the parish of Charminster, situate 
about two miles from the county town of Dor- 
chester: they consist of a school.room proper, 
40 ft. by 18 ft.; infant school, 30 ft. by 18 ft.; 
class-room, 18 ft. by 18 ft., with separate lobbies 
and approaches. The teachers’ residence, at one 
end of the block, consists of parlour, kitchen, 
four bed-rooms, and the usual offices. The desks 
and forms are of stained deal. The dry-earth 
system being adopted for the closets, the mixed 
system will be used. The schools will accom. 
modate 180 children. The whole of the build- 
ings, as also the boundary walls, are built in 
concrete, cemented and marked out in courses. 
Mr. Henry Barnes, of Dorchester, was the archi- 
tect, and the schools were built by Mr. Miles, of | 
Charminster, at a cost of about 9001. 

Sheflield.—The foundation stone of new Wes- 

leyan Schools has been laid near the chapel at 
Attercliffe. The building, which will be con- 
structed of plain brick, will consist of two 
stories, and be 66 ft. long by 33 ft. wide. The 
lower and upper schoolrooms will accommodate | 
600 scholars. Mr. George Wright Wilson is the 
architect. It is estimated that the schools will 
cost 1,0001. 
St. Alban’s, Holborn.—On Wednesday the 
new Parocial Schools in connexion with St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, were opened. The perpetual 
curate in charge, the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, 
offered a site in Baldwin’s-gardens, within a 
stone’s throw of the church, worth about 2,0001. ; 
and the amount required for the building, 4,5001., 
was 800n raised by voluntary subscriptions, aided 
by grants from the Government, the Bishop of 
London’s Fund, and the National Society. The 
building has been erected in red brick by Messrs. 
Cubitt & Co., from designs by Messrs. Milsham 
and Kennedy. The ground floor is devoted to 
the boys, the principal room, a lofty and spacious 
apartment, 57 ft. by 18 ft., and 14 ft. high, 
lighted by eight large windows, and calcu- 
lated to hold 120 pupils, and a smaller one 
adjoining, 40. The floor above will receive about 
the same number of girls. Underneath is a 
large covered playground. 





A STRONG PIPE. 


For the supply of Virginia City and Gold 
Hill, in Nevada, with water, it has been con- 
ducted across a valley over 1,800 ft. deep, and 
seven miles wide. Mr, Herman Schussler was 
engineer, An American paper gives some par- 
ticulara :— 

All the iron pipes used are coated, inside and 
out, with a mixture of asphaltum and coal.-tar, 
thoroughly boiled together, each separate piece 
being plunged and rolled about in a bath of this 
mixture for from seven to ten minutes before 
being shipped to its destination. The average 
diameter of the pipe is 11 in., and its entire 
weight about 700 tons. Nearly one million 
rivets were used to manufacture it, and some 
35 tons of lead were required in making the 
joints. At the point of heaviest pressure the 
iron is hot-riveted with one-eighth-inch rivets, 
there being a double row on the straight seam 
and a single row on the round seam. ‘The pres. 
sure gradually decreases as the ground rises to 
the east and west, and the iron decreases in 
thickness from five-sixteenths to one-sixteenth 
of an inch towards both inlet and outlet. The 
inlet has a perpendicular elevation above the 
outlet of 465 ft., -but just now only 300 ft. is 





used, as this head will supply ten times as much 
as the two towns have heretofore had. This head | 





head to its fullest capacity, the supply can be 


increased to 2,350,000 gallons per day. When 
the water is running with its present supply, as 
used at Virginia city, it has a pressure of 1,720 ft. 
perpendicular, or 750 lb. to the square inch. 
But, while the extra tests wefe being applied, 
the pressure was brought as high as 800 Ib. to 
the square inch, without injuring the pipe in the 
least. 











EXETER. 

IwproveMeNTs and additions have been com- 
pleted in connexion with the Victoria Hall, pro. 
viding a second room for meetings, and subsidiary 
apartments for the convenience of large gather- 
ings. The new portion of the building is in 
character with the rest of the premises, and in 
the Early Geometrical Gothic style of architec. 
ture, and the front elevation on the ground floor 
is an arcade of five arches, having limestone 
piers and bases from the Chudleigh Quarries, 
with carved Bath-stone caps and imposts, and 
limestone and Bath-stone voussoirs. Above the 
cornice, surmounting the arcade, is a large three- 
light window, with pointed heads, lighting the 
new hall. This window has Bath.stone columns, 
with carved heads and imposts. A traceried 
ventilated opening fills the gable over this win- 
dow. The north-eastern corner is built in the 
form of a tower, having a steep slated roof, the 
eaves of which are carried on terra-cotta blocks. 
The walling is of Westleigh limestone. The in- 
ternal arrangements of this block consist of @ 
portico, ranning the whole length of the front, 
giving a ready means of access for carriage- 
visitors; a vestibule with pay-place, and stair- 
case to new hall; a spacious corridor leading to 
the large hall, and to a second staircase that 
gives access to the new hall on the upper floor. 
Two large waiting-rooms occupy the rest of the 
ground floor. On the upper floor is the new hall, 
which will accommodate about 400 people, and 
has ante-rooms attached. In the basement a 
kitchen is provided, with ranges and large boilers 
for the convenience of tea and dinner parties. 
The present additions have been carried out 
from the designs of Mr. J. Chudleigh, architect, 
of Exeter. The stone carving is by Mr. Harry 
Hems; Messrs. Skinner & Gibbard are the 
general contractors; and Mr. R. Mitchell executed 
the soft stone work. 








THE DRAINAGE WORKS OF READING. 


Tuxsk works, as far as the main drainage of 
the town are concerned, are almost completed. 
The works at the Sewage Farm will be con- 
siderable. The total cost of the sewerage works 
nearly completed has been about 80,0001. The 
works have been carried out by Messrs. Vickers 
& Crane, and other contractors engaged, and the 
work of “ testing” the drains has been conducted 
under the direction of the clerk of the works, 
Mr. Donaldson. In a few instances leakages 
were discovered, and in the Queen’s-road, where 
most of the brickwork is under water, some 
difficulty has been experienced. All the leakages, 
however, are said to have been stopped, and the 
whole system of drainage to be in thorough 
working order. In making the foundations at 
the pumping-station, it was found necessary, 
owing to a large quantity of water, which inter- 
fered with the works, to employ steam-pumps 
day and night, and the original contract has, 
thereby, been very much exceeded. The esti- 
mate for this portion of the scheme was 8,5001., 
bat the final bill amounts to 10,516/. Expensive 
dams have had to be made, and the work has 
been conducted in face of great obstacles. We 
understand that the whole of the work has been 
done under scheduled prices, and that, although 
the original estimate has been very considerably 
exceeded, there has been value received. 





Opposition to the Inner Circle and East 
End Underground Railway.—It is already 
manifest that the promoters of the Inner Circle 
and East End Underground Railway will meet 
with several opponents when their Bill comes 
before Parliament. Although the Metropolitan 
Board of Works is giving a general snpport to the 
Bill as well as the Corporation, the latter decline 
to contribute anything towards the formation of 
the proposed new street, contending that if the 
Metropolitan Board contribute anything to the 
formation of the street the citizens will be pay« 


carries into Virginia about 2,000,000 gallons | ing as much ascan be expected of them, by their 
every twenty-four hours, and by increasing the ‘ eighth coutribution to the general taxation. 
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OPEN SPACES AND HEALTHFUL LIFE. 


Lonpon, as opportunity offers, is compared to 
Babylon of old, and though so very unlike it in 
most ways, is like itin some, ¢.y., in extent. 
Babylon, says the guide-book, “ approaches the 
miraculous” in extent. It was on plana regular 
square, and was sixty miles in circuit—fifteen 
miles across from one gate to its opposite. 
Each of its streets was straight, and stretched 
from one wall to the other; these walls being no 
less, 80 Herodotus tells, than 300 feet in height. 
Not much like to London, most surely ; but it is 
easy to find one or two things in which the 
modern and the old Babylon do come together. 
It is no less than thirteen miles by street-way 
from one end of this gigantic metropolis to the 
other, from west to east, according to the authori- 
tative Post-office map. Thirteen long and, to 
not a few, wearisome miles must be passed over 
to get from one side of London to the other, and 
with but an occasional and far enough between 
green spot to interrupt the monotony of the 
plain, modern house-building. Houses all the 
way on both sides of you. Here and there may 
be a little architecture, but for the most part it 
is all mere house building, and nothing else. 
From Hammersmith to Poplar, for there is 
nothing to separate them, you cannot tell where 
any ‘‘town,” as it once was, either begins or 
ends. It is now all London, and nothing else 
but London—one great wilderness of bricks and 
mortar, and glass. It is a mighty long walk, 
indeed, and there are but few, perhaps, even of 
old Londoners, who have ever walked right fairly 
across their own city. It is worth the following, 
if even but onamap. It is worth while, too, 
by the way, to compare the Post-office map of 
to-day with the curious map published in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, now in the Guildhall 
Library, and of which a fac-simile has just been 
published. It was the handiwork, at the time 
when maps were scarce, of one Ralph Agas. 
Thanks to him for it. But our more immediate | 
and present purpose is not so much London, as | 
the lungs of London, or those green spots in it 
which hold a little sweet-smelling fresh air ; and 
it is striking to note, when looking at a coloured 
map, how small are the spaces, dotted about here 
and there, occupied by these lungs, in the wide 
expanse of the great brickfield. It is just four | 
miles in a straight line from the Regent’s Park 
to the Victoria Park; and between these | 
“lungs” there is but a little speck, here and 
there, of green and open space. It is nearly 
four miles from Battersea Park, on the Surrey | 
side of the water, to the open market-gardens, 
which are fast building over, at Peckham—as 
much London, by the way, as is Charing-cross. 
All the space between and around, with a two 
miles radius, hardly contains a spot of green 
open space. Lock’s Fields, of evil memory, is 
one. It is a vast network of mere building; 
architecture, in any sense, having hardly a place 
in it! It is unknown country—a blank desert— 
to most mortals living in more favoured localities. 
What interest there is in it beyond its mere ex- 
tent, and its number of street turnings, it would 
be a puzzle tosay. Some of the new streets 
hereabouts are marvels of cheapness and uni- 
formity, and thinness of building; and it does 
seem a pity that so much of new building all 
round London should be going on without pro- 
vision being made for more grass-covered open 
squares, if not parks, to break the dull ani- 
formity of the way, to get a little healthy colour 
now and then, and toinhalea breath of fresh air. 

It must be noted that London, from north to 
south, is about eight miles across, say from 
Clapham Common to Finsbury Park. It is all 
street-way. Unlike the old Babylon, which was 
more than half planted and cultivated ground, 
with gardens and trees, the modern Babylon is 
to be noted for the absence of these. The 
present parks, though they seem large, are but 
small spaces in the midst of so huge an oval of 
streets and houses. Hyde Park, the largest of 
them, is but a mile and a quarter long, including 
Kensington Gardens, by some three-quarters of 
a mile wide: good enough in itself, and it is 
fortunate that it has been permitted to exist as 
an open green and tree-planted space. One of 
the problems of the future of London will 
doubtless be, how, and in what best way, to add 
to Hyde Park other open spaces, as large as it is, 
in other places, and to, perhaps, connect them 
together in some way. And this might really be 
done, for the parks that already exist do form 
on the map a sort of irregular oval, with Fins- 
bury Park to the north, Clapham Common or 


Victoria Park to the east, forming together a| 
broken ring of open green space. 

It is to be observed that the position of the 
parks round London accident has, to a great 
extent, regulated, and not design. Still is there 
a regularity in their disposal which makes it a 
pity not to complete the circle, or oval, of 
“lungs” in some way. It might be done, for 
the ground is but sparsely occupied,—in some 
spots not at all; and by a judicious selection of 
points, a really fine oval of green-covered ground 
would encircle London, and draw round it a new 
highway. And it here may occur to many who 
feel a little interest in the “ improvement ’’ of 
the metropolis, that these separated park open- 
ings might, with advantage, be joined directly 
together by tree-planted highways, as in some of 
the Continental towns—not quite so large as 
London. It has often occurred to us that a wide 
street or highway, with double rows of trees on 
each side of it, might be with infinite advan- 
tage formed from the Regent’s Park to Hyde 
Park, thus making them one. These parks are 
about three-quarters of a mile apart in a direct 
line, and it would be difficult to imagine a more 
attractive “highway,” or one more in the heart 
of things, or more “fashionable,” than that 
which could thus be formed between these two 
grass-covered and open spaces. The lungs of 
London should have connecting arteries. A 
tree-planted street, with shops, not without 
them. It is told us sometimes that one of the 
problems of the future will and must be the re- 
building, on some great and architectural scale, 
of our “ hideous metropolis,” for this is the term 
used; and it is a certain fact that there is in 
modern London no one street that can be pointed 
to as really worthy of the first place in so 
gigantic and wealth-abounding a city. No one, 
we may suppose, would for a moment entertain 
the idea of building over the present open parks, 
but to connect them by worthy and magnificent 
thoroughfares would surely afford a guiding idea. 
Could but such a plan be commenced, it mnst 
needs help towards many new things, and 
might indicate the way to very many more. 

There is one other point in this inquiry 
well worth note. It is this: how far, and how 
best to cultivate park ground; and, what is more, 
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as well as to that under the sun. Would it not, 
therefore, be a something desirable to have a 
future park,—say one in the bend of the river at 
Fulham, a right capital spot for one,—to natur¢ 
a little. Let the trees without continual 
cropping and cutting, till nothing hardly, as on 
the Thames Embankment, is left but upright 
sticks, and a mop-head of leaves at the top of it. 
Let the wild flowers and furze grow a little at 
will; and grass and dock-leaves, may be; and 
things of “ Architectural” import. How many 
the advantages here, which hardly need the 
indicating; and how very many more, which 
perhaps might startle the poor Londoner! A 
square mile or two of rough ground, with Dame 
Nature as sole gardener, close to London town, 
is @ thing worth the trying after ! 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


“ The languor of inglorious days 
Not equally oppressive is to all ; 
Him who ne'er listen'd to the voice of 
The silence of neglect can ne'er appa). 

Luck is a word not to be found in the dic- 
tionary of the prosperous; they ignore it. To 
them, success is but the equivalent of labour: 
“ You are wrong, sir, you are wicked to arrogate 
a right to spell Providence in four letters : have 
you no sense of righteousness—no belief in the 
real result of earnest effort?’ “Indeed,” says 
poor Fewtle, “indeed I would not be blind if 
I could but see as you see.” ‘“ Heaven knows 
me to be grateful for all the sense I have, but 
my knowledge is too much confined to effort, 
and too little extended by effect.” 

It is very well for you, Mould, Weldit, 
Mould, and very comforting to you, Grind, 
Peccant, & Cave, that chance can be thought 
divine. Go and catch sun’s rays in your hat, © 
Fewtle, and try to keep them alight all night. 


praise 


\. 
a 


“ Of chance or change, oh! let not man complain, 


Else shall he never cease to wail, 
. . * + . 


Art, empire, earth itself, to change are doom'd.” 


O Shade of Penelope! was ever patience more 
taxed than now; was ever chance of change 
more desirable than now ? 

It is the fifty-firat annual exhibition of the 





where to stop, and where to allow Nature a little 
latitude of expression. All our parks, Kensing. | 
ton-gardens included, are artificial ; too much 80, | 
some may perhaps think. Nothing is allowed | 


any wildness of growth. Not a bit of furze 


works produced by the “Society of British 
Artists,” sonorous amplification of an early 
untruth, and a wrong is perpetrated in each 
show the age carries of such big pretence. 
Messrs. Baxter, Clint, and Woolmer give but the 


even grows, nor a wild flower, and in spite of | flicker of the expiring light that once showed the 


all horticulture, good as it may be, and is, in its 
way, there is always an artificiality about the 
growth of things under it, which makes them 
hardly distinguishable at times from bon-fi/e 
artificial flowers and leaves themselves. Wild 
flowers and weeds—beautifal things by the way, 
if looked at long enongh—cannot be cultivated 
without their charm leaving them, their wildness 
of growth disappears, and that natural and un- 
studied freedom and grace which unshackled 
Nature alone gives, or can give. Grass as it 
grows, and wild flowers, are the natural and 
spontaneous productions of Nature, and spring 
up most marvellously everywhere, from {pole to 
pole, in heat and cold, and in the most un- 
promising of soils, and the very brightest and 
most vivid of greens, and the most springlike, is 
even now to be seen every here and there even 
in London, on waste bits of grounds, out of the 
midst of brick rabbish, and the débris of fallen 
and ruined houses. Whatever, therefore, may 
be the advantages of the well-disposed and 
orderly laid-out grounds and flower-beds, and 
however charming such may be and are, still we 
would contend, here and there, for a spot or 


possible way to better establishment of a 
“Society of British Artists.” The right of such 
| special denomination no longer exists, for there 
are 80 many associations now to compete for its 
title. 

A thousand and fifteen frames hold all—but 
the sculpture, which is not of much account— 
that represents this claim in strong words of 
assumed dignity, and the most that can be said 
}of it amounts to this, the Society of British 
Artista puts forth nothing this year likely to be 
so long remembered as the Tichborne trial, 
nothing so startling or shocking as the burning 
of the Pantechnicon, and nothing that would 
compare, as audacious experiment, with the cool 
claim for rent there of hot—very hot—ashes. 





THE GLOBE THEATRE, 

EARLY HISTORY OF THE STAGE 
Tne renown of the Globe theatre is not merely 
due to its importance in the history of the 
stage, but chiefly to its intimate association 
with Shakspeare, which renders it an object of 





two of earth whereon Nature shall do her 
own work in her own lovely way, and without 
help or hindrance, and where the very 
‘‘waywardness” of nature may find room to | 
work in. Trees, too, as commonly seen in a 
well-kept park, are very different objects indeed 
from trees as they are found to grow in forests, 
left to themselves and to nature. Indeed, a 
naturally-growing tree and a park or town-made 
tree are quite different things, and show how 
vast the influence is of man’s care and culture. 
It was an acute remark of Humboldt, that no 
true idea of the magnificent nature of tropical 
vegetation, of which he had seen so much, could 
by possibility be formed from the seeing the 
dwarfed and feeble specimens of it, to be found 
in hot-houses and conservatories. To see it, he 
says, we must travel far, and penetrate into 
Nature’s strongholds, and to where she holds 
sovereign sway. And of this there can be no 








Park to the south, Hyde Park to the west, and 


doubt, and it applies to north latitude vegetation 


the liveliest interest to the whole civilised world. 
The name alone calls up to memory the poet's 
lines— 
** All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely piayers,’ 


which were suggested by the motto of the 
theatre. The sign of the house was a figure 
of Hercules supporting the globe, under which 
was written :—‘‘ Totus Mundus agit Histrionem.”’ 

The hexagonal building with many windows 
in its walls, and little turrets issuing from ita 
summit, so familiar to us in engravings, was not 
the theatre in which Shakspeare acted. The 
original Globe was burnt in 1613, and the only 
view of it in existence is one which Mr. J. 0. 
Phillipps (late Halliwell) has lately discovered. 

In 1575 the players were expelled from the 
limits of the City by the Lord Mayor and alder. 
men, who shortly after had the mortification of 
seeing a theatre erectedat Blackfriars under their 
very noses, but beyond their jurisdiction. This 
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was what was called a private theatre, and roofed 
over ; the Globe was a public theatre, and open 
to the sky. It is usually supposed that the 
Globe was built about the year 1594, but Mr. 
Phillipps sets the date five years later, in 1599, 
and his view is corroborated by Allein’s proceed- 
ings in the Star Chamber against the Burbages 
for breach of contract in the matter of the 
Theatre at Shoreditch. Allein, the ground 
landlord, complained to the Privy Council 
that the rent was partly unpaid, and that 
Cuthbert Burbage had, on December 28th, 
1598, “carried the wood to the Bankside, and there 
erected a new playhouse with the said wood.” 
Allein’s bill was referred to Francis Bacon, who 
decided that, being uncertain and insufficient, it 
required no answer. The Globe theatre was 
situated on the Bankside, at Southwark. Malone 
says in Maid.lane, but an official document of 
1634, describes it as near Maid-lane. Chalmers 
writes, ‘‘I maintain that the Globe was situated 
on the bank, within eighty paces of the river, 
which has since receded from its former limits ; 
that the Globe stood on the site of John Whatley’s 
windmill, as I was assured by an intelligent 
manager of Barclay’s brewhouse, which covers 
in ite ample range part of Gilobe-alley.” 

The old Globe must have been a very in- 
artificial building, although when it was first 
erected it was the largest and best of the 
theatres. Shakspcare himself describes it in 
the prologue to his “ Henry V.” :— 

** But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraised spirits that have dared 
On this unworthy seaffold to bring forth 
So great an object: can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fleids of France ? or may we cram 
Within this wooden © the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ? 
Oh, pardon! since a crooked figure may 
Attest in little plece a million; 
And let us, ciphers to this great acecompt, 
On your imaginary forces work, 
Sappose, within the girdle of these walls 
Are now confined two mighty monarchies, 
Whose high uprearéd and abutting fronts 
The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder, 
Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts ; 
Into a thousand parts divide one man, 
And make imaginary puissance : 
Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their preud hoofs i’ the receiving earth,” 

The interest of this passage is greatly in- 
creased if we suppose the theatre to have been 
built in 1599, for that is probably the year in 
which this play was written, and therefore these 
lines contain the first reference to the new 
building. This house had but a short life, for 
on the 29th of June, 1613, it was burnt down. 
During the performance of “ Henry VIII.” or 
of a play called “All is True,” relating to 
Henry VIII., a small cannon was discharged so 
carelessly that some of the wadding fired the 
thatch, and the wind being high at the time, 
the whole building was shortly consumed. 
Fortunately no one was hurt, although the 
audience was large :— 

“Out ran the knights, out run the lords, 
And there was great ado, 
Some lost their hats, some lost their swords, 
Then out ran Burbage too ; 
The reprobates, though drunk on Monday, 
Pray'd for the fool, aad Henry Condy. 
Oh! sorrow, pitiful sorrow, and yet 
All this is True,’’* 

The householders of the Globe obtained a new 
loase, and without any delay rebuilt the theatre 
in a more substantial manner, at a cost of 
14001, Taylor, the water-poet, writes of the 
new building :— 





** As gold is better that’s in fire tried, 
So is the Bankside Globe that late was burn'd, 
For where before it had a thatchéd hide, 
Now a stately Theatre ‘tis turn'd, 
Which is an emblem that great things are won, 
By those that dare through greatest dangers run,”’ 


Ben Jonson calls the Globe “the Glory of the 
Bank, and the Fort of the whole Parish.” Ina 
list of tenements situated in the Liberty of the 
Clink, drawn up on the 27th of February, 1634, 
in obedience to an order from the Earl of 
Arundel and Inigo Jones, of the 5th of the same 
month, among the churchwardens’ accounts of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Mr. Peter Cunningham 
found the following passage: — “The Globe 
Playhouse, neare Maide Lane, built by the 
Company of Players, w" timber, about 20 yeeres 
past, upon an old foundacSn, worth 20" p* ann., 
being the inheritance of Sir Matthew Brand, 
Kn” 

The discovery of some valuable documents of 
the following year (1635) has recently rewarded 
the research of Mr. J. O. Phillipps, who has been 
for many years seeking for every scrap of in. 


tat “On the Pitiful Burning of the Globe Play- 
ouse,”’ 


formation that might throw some light upon 
Shakspeare’s life, and also upon the history of 
the stage. About four years ago he found at the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office a small thin folio 
manuscript volume bearing the title of “ Presen- 
tations and Warrants in the Years 1631, 1632, 
&e.,” containing a list of shareholders in the 
Blackfriars and Globe Theatres. These papers 
consist of petitions and counter-petitions ad- 
dressed by the proprietors of, and actors at, 
these theatres, to Philip, Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, the Lord Chamberlain of the time, 
with memoranda by his Lordship. They are all 
of great interest in the history of the stage; 
and although they do not add much to our 
knowledge of Shakspeare, they do add some- 
thing. Every scrap of information relating to 
our great poet is to be received with thankful- 
ness, and we are grateful to Mr. Phillipps for 
printing a few copies of these documents, and 
to Mr. Furnivall, the director of the “ New 
Shakspeare Society,” who induced Mr. Phillipps 
to print them at once. The facts to be obtained 
from these papers are, that in the year 1635, 
when the lease of the Globe Theatre was about 


ing men, Suakspzee, Hemings, Condall, Philips, 
othe 





to be extended, three of the actors, viz., Robert | 
Benefield, Heliard Swanston, and Thomas Pol. | 
lard, appealed to the Lord Chamberlain to order | 
a compulsory sale to them, at a reasonable rate, | 
of three shares out of the total sixteen in the 
Globe, and one out of eight shares in the Black. 
friars, held by other actors and non-actors. 
The petitioners pointed out that previously 
two actors, viz., Taylor and Lowen, had been 
allowed to purchase four shares in the Globe. 
The Lord Chamberlain granted the petition of 
the three actors; but his order was not at once | 





obeyed, and, in consequence, the actors sent in a | 





second petition. At this time the shares in the 
two theatres were held as follows :— 
The Globe :— 
Cuthbert Burbage, the eldest son of John 
Burbage, joiner, the builder of The Theatre 
Ws IN oo issncic angi vate sasbannceacduns> ca: (ee 
Winifred Robinson, widow of Richard 
Burbage, the great actor, and wife of 
RNR 5 os clea wcaniduseavhenbekiouseurieeasia® Tae 
Mrs. Condall, widow of one of the two 
editors of the first folio edition of Shaks- 
peare’s plays ay teen Seid acres ewakae 
Shanks, who purchased (surreptitiously as 
the three petitioning actors state) the 
three shares of Hemings, the other editor 
Oe TD NO viata doe vinncliennietnnas 3 
Joseph Taylor, who acted Hamlet when 
R. Burbage had grown too big for the 
part, and who was taught some of the 


to 


points by Shakspeare himeelf...... iisceske Se 

John Lowen, the original Henry VIIL., and 
one of the first Falstaffs ............... iene 
16 


The eight shares in the Blackfriars Theatre 
were apportioned as follows :—Shanks, 2; Bur- 
bage, 1; Robinson, 1; Taylor, 1; Lowen, 1; 
Condall, 1; Underwood, 1. 

The counter petitions are from Shanks and 
from the Burbages. Shanks is loath to part 
with any of his shares, and pleads very hard to 
be allowed to keep them. He states that he 
gave William Hemings, of Christ Church, 3501. 
for his father’s shares. The Burbages entreat 
to be allowed to sell one only of their shares ; 
and as their petition is by far the most impor- 
tant document of the whole, we will quote it 
here in its entirety :— 


“To ye Right Honble Philip, Earle of Pembroke and 
7 rea Lord Chamberlaine of his Maiesties Hous- 

old, 

Right Honble and our singular good Lord. Wee, your 
humble suppliantes Cutberd Bar’ & Winifrid his 
Brothers wike, and Wm his sonne, doe tender to your 
honble consideration, for what respectes & good reasons 
wee ought not, in all charity to bee disabled of our liuely- 
hoodes by men soe soone shott vp, since it hath beene 
the custome that they should come to it by farre more 
antiquity and desert then these can iustly attribute to 
them selues, And first humbly shewing to your honor the 
infinite charges, the manifold law suites, the leases expi- 
ration, by the restraintes in sicknes times & other acci- 
dentes that did cutt from them the best part of the gaines 
that your honour is informed they have receaued. 

The father of vs, Cutbert & Richard B , was the 
first builder of Play-howses, and was him se in his 
younger yeeres, a Player. The Theater hee built with 
many Hundrei poundes taken vp at interest. The players 
that lived in those first times only the profitts arising 
from the dores; but now the players receaue all the 
commuings in at the dores to them selues and halfe the Gal- 
leries from the Houskeepers. Hee built this house u 
leased ground, «he hich meanes the Landlord and Hee 
® great suite in Law & by his death the like troubles fell 


on v8, his sonnes; we then bethought vs of altering from 
thence & at like expence built the Globe, with more 
surames of money taken vp at interest, which lay heavy on 








vVemany yeeres ; and to our selues we joyned those 


and 

rs, partners in ye profittes of that they cali the 
House ; Bat makeing the Leases for 21 yeeres hath been 
the destruction of our selues and others; for they dyeing 
at the expiration of 3 or 4 yeeres of their Lease, t 
subsequent yeeres became dissolued to strangers, as by 
marrying with their widdowes, and the like by their 
children. ‘ 

Thus, Right Honourable, as concerning the Globe, 
where we our selues are but . Now, for the Black- 
friars, that is our inheritance; our father purchased it at 
extreame rates, and made it into a ng tee with great 
charge and troble; which after was leased out to one 
Euans, that first sett vp the Boyes commonly called the 
Queenes Maiesties Children of the Chappell. In pro- 
cesse of time, the boyes growing vp to bee men, which 
were Vnderwood, Field, Ostler, & were taken to strengthen 
the King’s service, & the more to strengthen the service, 
the boyes dayly wearing out, it was considered that house 
would bee as fit for our selues, and soe purchased the 
lease remaining from Evans with our money & placed 
men Players, which were Hemings, Condall, Shakspeare, 
&c. And Richerd Burbage, who for 35 yeeres paines, 
cost and labour, made meaves to leaue his wife and children 
some estate (& out of whose estate soe many of other 
Players and their families haue beene mayntained) these 
new men, that were neuer bred from children m the 
King’s service, would take away, with oathes & menaces, 
that wee shall bee forced, & that they will not thanke vs 
for it ; soe that it seemes they would not pay vs for what 
they would haue, or wee can spare, which, more to satisfie 
your honour, then their threatning pride, wee are for our 
selues willing to part with a part betweene vs, they paying 
according as euer hath beene ye custome, and ye number 
of yeeres the lease is made for. 

Then, to shew your Honour against these sayinges, ‘that 
wee eat the fruit of their Laboures,’ wee referre it to your 
honour’s iudgment to consider their profittes, which wee 
may safely maintaine, for it appeareth by their owne 
accomptes for one whole yeere last past, beginning from 
Whitson Munday, 1634, to Whitson Munday, 1635, each 
of these complainanies gained seuerally, as hee was @ 
Player, and noe Howskeeper, 180". Besides Mr, Swan- 
ston hath receaued from the Blackfriers this yeere, 
as hee is there a Howskeeper, aboue 30",, all which, being 
accompted together, may very well keep him from 
starveing. Wherefore your honours most humble sup- 


| pliantes intreates they may not further bee trampled 


vpon then their estates can beare, seeing how deerly it 


| hath beene purchased by the infinite costs and paynes of 
| the family of the Burbages, and the great desert of Rich. 


Burbage for his quality of playing, that his wife should 
not sterue in her old age; submitting our selues pe oa 
with one part to them for valuable consideration ; and let 
them seeke further satisfaccion else where (that is) of the 
Heires and assignes of Mr. Hemings and Mr. Condall, 
who had theirs of the blackfriers of vs for nothing; it is 
only wee that suffer continually. 

Therefore, humbly relyeing vpon your honourable 
charity in discussing their clamour against vs, wee shall, 
as wee are in duty bound, still pray for the dayly increase 
of your hencer's heath and happiness.” 

The most important facts to be drawn from 
this very interesting paper are :— 

1. That although Shakspeare was not actually 
a proprietor of the Globe Theatre, yet he, 
“ Hemings, Condall, Philips, and others” were 
“partners in y* profittes of that they call the 
House,” which profits are explained elsewhere 
to be a moiety of the receipts from the gallery 
and boxes, and of the money taken at the tiring. 
room door, The remaining portion, and the 
money received at the pit doors, was divided 
among the actors generally. We cannot for 
certain say whether Shakspeare was an actual 
shareholder or not: if he were, we have no 
no record of his shares; for the complaining 
actors neither mention Shakspeare nor Philips 
in their petition. They say that formerly the 
Globe was “divided into sixteen partes, whereof 
Mr. Cuthbert Barbidge and his sisters had eight, 
Mrs. Condall four, and Mr. Hemings four,” 
adding ‘‘ Mr. Tailor and Mr. Lowen were long 
since admitted to purchase 4 partes betwixt 
them from the rest, viz., 1 part from Mr. 
Hemings, 2 partes from Mrs. Condall, and halfe 
a part apeece from Mr. Burbidge and his sister,” 
and ‘the three partes remaining to Mr. 
Hemings were afterwardes, by Mr. Shankes, 
surreptitiously purchased from him.” 

2. That Shakspeare did not commence to act 
at the Blackfriars Theatre until a later period 
than is usually supposed. Although no dates 
are given, the Burbages expressly state that they 
did not purchase the lease of the Blackfriars 
from Evans, and act there, until “The Boyes 
commonly called the Queenes Maiesties Children 
of the Chappell” were grown up, which must 
have been several years after the seventeenth 
century had commenced. Shakspeare was most 
probably a partner in the profits of the house at 
the Blackfriars as he was at the Globe, but it is 
not so stated in this petition. 

This paper is also of value as giving an 
authoritative account of the connexion of the 
Burbages with the early history of the theatres 
of London; and for the statement contained in 
it of the receipts of one of the actors. Swanston 
is said to have received in the year 1634-35, 1801. 
as actor at the Globe, and 301. as housekeeper 
at the Blackfriars, making together 2i0l., the 
present value of which amount would be over 
1,0001. The three complaining actors give o 
very different version of the affair to that given 
by the Burbages and Shanks. They put the 
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working expenses at “900 or 1,000 li., or there. 
abouts, per annum, being 3 li. a day, one day 
with another, besides the extraordinary charge 
which the said actors are wholly at for apparell 
and poets, &c.; whereas the said houskeepers 
out of all their gains have not till our Lady Day 
last payd above 65 li. per annum rent for both 
houses, towardes which they rayse between 20 li. 
and 30 li. per annum rent from the tap-houses, 
and a tenement and a garden belonging to the 
premises, &c., and are at noe other charge 
whatsoever, excepting the ordinary reparations 
of the houses. Soe that upon a medium made 
of the gaynes of the howskeepers, and those of 
the actors, one day with another throughout the 
yeere, the petitioners will make it apparent that 
when some of the houskeepers share 12s. a day 
at the Globe, the actors share not above 3s.” 
The real state of the case was, that those actors 
who were householders, and shared in the profits 
of the house, received double pay, first on their 
shares, and then in the division of the actors’ 
receipts, and Benfield, Swanston, and Pollard, 
were anxious to participate with their brother 
actors in this agreeable arrangement. There is 
one very puzzling term used in these documents, 
which requires explanation. Who were the 
poets who are mixed up with hired men, apparell, 
and other miscellaneous articles, and who in a 
somewhat later document in Mr. Phillips’s pos. 
session are said to have received 10s. a week 
between them? They could not have been such 
men as Beaumont, Fletcher, Ford, or any of the 
real dramatists, but may have been furbishers or 
re-arrangers of old plays, or perhaps their duties 
were only to write ballads and other puffs in 
praise of the theatre. 

The Globe was pulled down on Monday, 
April 15, 1641, by Sir Matthew Brand, the 
ground landlord, who built some small tene- 
ments on its site, so that the two theatres whose 
fame is as universal as their name would imply 
only existed for forty-two years. 

When we laid down our pen after finishing the 
last paragraph we fell into a reverie and fancied 
ourselves in a small boat on the Thames with its 
head towards Southwark. It is nearly three 
o'clock in the afternoon of afine day in the year 
1601. When, having left the picturesque shore 
of the Middlesex side of the river, we see a flag 
with the Cross of St. George upon it unfurled 
from the summit of the Globe Theatre on the 
Bankside. In obedience to this invitation 
we notice troops of men, women, and children in 
all varieties of costume, pressing on to be in 
time for the performance which is about to 
commence. We land and follow the throng. 
When we step into the theatre we find that we 
are in a circular building open to the sky, 
excepting that the boxes and the stage are pro- 
tected from the weather by a slight roofing of 
thatch, and that there is no‘ scenery to distract 
our attention from the actors. The play is “ As 

You Like It,” and our eyes are at once riveted 
upon one of the actors whose finely-chiselled 
face, high forehead, and noble bearing bespeak 
him one,— 

“To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe.” 


With sonorous utterance he is declaiming, in the 
character of Adam, the fine lines,— 
*« Let me be your servant : 

Though I look old, yet am I strong and lusty ; 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood, 

Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 

The means of weakness and debility: 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 

Frosty, but kindly, 
Adam and Orlando leave the stage, and our 
interest in the play seems then to cease ; but we 
stop afew minutes after Rosalind, and Kempe 
as Touchstone, have entered. We ask a neigh- 
bour who the heroine is, and he answers, “Oh! 
one of our boys,” but before we can learn the 
boy’s name, the whole scene becomes less dis- 
tinct, and itis clear at last that,— 

“ These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, thin air!"* 

Nevertheless, it is something to have seen 
Shakspeare even in a dream. 








Metropolitan Gas.- The Chartered Gas 
Company have succeeded in obtaining power to 
increase the price of the gas supplied by them. 
The Board of Trade Commissioners have decided 
that the price for 16-candle gas shall be 5s. per 
1,000 ft., being an increase of 1s. 3d. per 1,000, 
instead of 1s. 5d. asked for by the company. The 


THE BUILDER. 


A POETICAL ESSAY ON LONDON 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Aone the essays on the Architecture of 
London in the sixteenth century, which 
this year for the prize medal of the R.1.B.A., was 
one in verse by C. C. Ogle, from which we print 
the following extracts, being under no fear that 
the spirit of poesy will become rampant in the 


profession through the encouragement we thus 
give it. 
The author defines the limits of his subject :— 
1, 
“ IT may not wander by the stream of time 
To cull the flowers that grow along its strand, 
Nor bear away rich ils from distant clime, 
Nor gather sin e'en my native land ; 
But wafted back on History's stately wing, 
Where fate has fix'd her song, the Muse must stay 
Amid old London's walls their fame to sing, 
To picture forms that now are pass’d away, 
And tell of all that rose beneath the Tudor sway.” 


He utters his Ichabod :— 
i 
* Yea, all is gone: the witching charms that hung 
In roseate mist around each form uncouth ; 
Ay, that from which the moving magic sprung 
Bold Ae ape gee age ok ape of truth. 
O’erhanging gables, oriels, s 4 ue 
With futile pains may ape the art that's ed, 
And vivid hues and lifeless arabesque 
May mis-spent cunning o'er the surface spread. 
Yet sighs our bosoms heave,—we gaze upon the dead. 


VI. 

There stood St. Paul's (another now commands 

In swelling pomp yon ever-teeming hill), 

No bast scion snatch'd from pr 

But wrought in native mould by native s! 

A king it stood, his age with glory crown’ 

A wreath the proud usurper cannot wear— 

And many a prineely fabric rear'd > 

Its heavenward point the powers of hell to dare 

His faithful lieges all in manly vigour fair.” 


He refers to things unutterable :— 


1x. 
“ No cleansing power in civie state the ruled, 
To haste pollution seaward, dark and deep ; 
Among unwitting homes lay Death impool'd, 
And fou! disease did down mid-kennel creep. 
Uprose the Fiend of Air from shadowy wing, 
Scattering his black distempers far and wide, 
A vampire dread ‘neath gargoyled eaves to cling, 
God help the house where such fell guest abide ; 
He sucks the vital breath and woes of death betide.” 


And turns from them :— 


x. 

** Bat cease these sounds of dole. There yet remain 

Some few fair relics of the Tudor age ; 

Around their walls old Time has stalk'd in vain, 

Unharm’'d they heard the flame tyrannic rage, 

And e’en to Avarice have their ransom paid ; 

Or fenced in holy charms defied his hand ; 

Lament no more, nor present ills upbraid, 

While asking song these stately structures stand, 
They wake no notes of woe, but joyful strains demand.” 


He invites to an inspection of the exterior of 
Henry VII.’s Chapel :— 


xIv. 
** Draw near and view this prodigy of art: 
Superbly wrought is every stone, and yet 
It cannot stir the pulses of the heart, 
As the lone gem in frowning grandeur set. 
Soon from the wearied eye its beauties fade ; 
Gaze upwards, then, awhile the abbey view 
With spacious tracks of restful light and shade, 
Like great men’s joys and griefs; now turn anew 
To fitful smiles and scowls,—the chapels’ changeful hue, 


xv. 

Is this the House of God? Then what are they ? 
Those clutching forms debauch'd that o’ er it craw] ; 
Ghoul, lion, dragon, hound, a grim array, 
And tortared man the ghastliest of all : 
What mean the rose and grill so thickly strown ? 
What? Badges of the king. Then did he raise 
All to Jehovah's glory or his own? 
Churches have risen een in later days 

To fill Ambition’s maw and sate base thirst of praise. 


XVI. 
Look yet again! Lo, empty niches wake 
Indignant anger. Not the cannon’s boom 
That wall of many faces e’er could shake ; 
Yet theologian throats hurl'd forth its doom, 
And bigot hands tore down a saintly host 
From those tall pinnacles that show so bleak ; 
War tramples art, and war of words the most. 
Their Allch Hu the wild sectarians shriek, 
And in such deeds as this their rabid vengeance wreak. 


XVII. 
Yet it is beautifal. Pair | creeps 
About the panelled wall, and all is life 


And loveliness, that like the dewfall 
Pier, buttress, pinnacle, and ends the strife 


For beanty’s prize, assigning each _— 


Yea, it is tifal, and though it 
Amid such splendid waste, that holier calm, 
"Tie still a glorious way-mark on the track 


Of art—the point, alas ! where genius turnéd back. 
xvert. 


The art had reaeh’d her hot meridian then, 
And ere she sank, paueed for a little space, 
Showing most brilliant as the dolphin, when 
The end was coming, and it came apace; 
For then her charms she loved to dissipate 
In wild fasion, that may ne'er en: 
And she who lived all chastity of late, 
No longer nobly struggled, and was pure : 











price of 20-candle gas is fixed at 6s. 3d. per 1,000. | 


© luxury ! thy lap is ruin ever sure. 


ments, the cost will be about 50,000/. 
organ, peal of belle, and other accessories were 
also given by Mr. Bass. 





xx, 

Go watch a little child in life’s young glow, 
Still ail unconscious of admiring gaze, 
In rp movement countless « show, 
*Twas thus with art in earlier, happier days. 

Go, mark the ball-room pose if thou wouldst see 

The of fallen art. Do ye expect 

To\guther fruit from off s rootless tree, 

beauty keep while truth ve have neglect, 

Veiling the frequent lie with that curst word ‘effect 


And a Promenade of Westminster Abbey :— 
xx. 
Now through the Abbey move with reverent tread, 
Yet bring no gloom where e’en stern Death can smile, 
And rainbow hues from orient windows shed 
Bedeck the tombs; bat silent stand awhile, 
And scan these monuments of men renown d, 
Too oft for deeds that saints full well right rue, 
And look how runs the fair triforium round 
And stem and branch uprise in order due, 
Bay after bay untold, sublimest avenue. 
xXxI, 
Oh! who hath ever paced that soaring nave 
With soul unlifted to the Heaven above ? 
Nor heard the voice that calm'd the raging ware, 
Hush passion’s storm, and wake a holier love / 
Who hath not yearn’d within that heavenly shrine 
For what ?—He knew not. Till the tear would start. 
They may not live in feeble words of mine, 
The joys the sorrows that oppress the heart, 
Within those sacred walls,—Oh, Godlike power of art! "> 


He begins to describe the interior of Henry V11."s 
chapel. 


oe 


XXIX, 


“* Aloft a lacen canopy is spread 
In tassell'd splendour. Say not it is stone ; 
Stone hangs not a stalactite overhead ; 
Stone is not full of meshes. Ye who own 
Cold reason’s sway, what! do ye still contend ? 
Then be it so, a wonder yet more rare— 
Strange are the ways, O man, that thou dost wend, — 
Thy Iron swims; thy rocks are poised in air ; 
Thy soul unbalanced, still deep sinks iu vice and care.” 


And leaves his subject unfinished. 





THE METROPOLITAN GRAND HOTEL 
LarGeE palatial hotels in connexion with the 


several termini of the London railways have, 
during the last few years, been built in succes. 
sion ; and, from the dividends which are from 


time to time declared, they generally appear to 
be fairly profitable investments. A new com. 
pany is now in course of formation for the erec- 


tion of another of these large and ornamental 


structures, to be called the Metropolitan Grand 
Hotel. The immediate promoters of the under- 
taking are the directors of the Metropolitan 
Railway Company ; but it is proposed that the 
hotel shall be erected by a distinct and separate 
company, the Metropolitan Railway Company, 
however, having an interest in it to the extent 
of 30,0001, which they will take in paid-up 
shares as the value of the site upon which the 
proposed hotel is to be built. The chairman of 
the Metropolitan Railway (Sir Edward Watkin, 
M.P.) is also chairman of the proposed hotel 
company, as well as two other of the directors 
of the railway company. The site upon which 
the hotel is to be erected is a portion of the area 
in front of the Moorgate-street station, upon 
which, until recently, stood a number of houses 
between Little Moorfields and Moorgate-street, 
opposite the Finsbury-pavement, which have 


just been demolished by the railway company 


for the construction of their extension line be- 
tween Moorgate-street and the Great Hastern 
station at Liverpool-street, now in progress. 
The building which will be of large dimensions, 
will cover an area of about 13,500 superficial 
feet, and have four distinct elevations, the two 
principal frontages being on the east and west 
sides, and facing respectively the Finsbury- 
pavement in Moorgate-street and the railway- 
station entrance. These frontages wil! be about 
120 ft. in length, and the depth of the hotel will 
be 30 ft. According to the plans, the whole of 
the ground-floor of the building on each side of 
the four frontages will consist of shops, the hotel 
proper being in the upper portion. It is in. 
tended to be a lofty architectural structure, 
closely resembling the Charing-cross and other 
metropolitan railway hotels. The total esti- 
mated cost, including the site, the building of 
the hotel, restaurant, and the shops underneath 
the hotel part of the building, and the furnishing 


and stocking of the building, is 140,0001., and 
the capital is fixed at this sum in 14,000 shares 
of 101. each. 





Gift of a Church by Mr. Bass, M.P. 


A new church, the gift of Mr. Bass, M.!’., has 
been consecrated at Burton-on-Trent. 


Inelud. 
ing the parsonage-house, schools, and endow- 


The 
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ST. STEPHEN’S CLUB, WESTMINSTER. 


Tris new club has been recently established 
by the Conservatives, to supply a want which 
has been long felt by them, and to promote the 
objects of the party. The trustees and com. 
mittee are men of very influential position, 
whose names are well known, and many of 
them hold a prominent place in the Conservative 
ranks. 


During the erection of their club-house, the 
members of St. Stephen's Club have been 
accommodated at the National Club-House, 
Whitehall Gardens. 

The members of the club are to be con- 
gratulated upon the eligible and altogether 
unique site which they have been fortunate 
enough to obtain in spite of some public oppo- 
sition, close to the Houses of Parliament, at 


the corner of the Victoria Embankment and | posed 


Bridge-street, Westminster. The piece of 
ground was part of the surplus land belonging 
to the Metropolitan District Railway Company, 
remaining after the construction of their line of 
railway. 

The foundations of the new building were 
commenced towards the end of 1872, by 
Messrs. J. M. Macey & Son, who completed 
them in December of that year. The excava- 
tions had to be continued to a considerable 
depth owing to the character of the ground. 
The entire area was covered with concrete 6 ft. 
in thickness, the first 3 ft. being in Portland 
cement and the remainder in blue lias. 

Previously to the formation of the embank- 
ment the river extended to within a few feet of 
the site, and close to it were the steps leading 
from the bridge to the water. 

In making the excavations a massive stone 
wall was discovered, which formed three sides 
of a square, and was built on oak piling; the 
original purpose of this has been the subject of 
several conjectures. A few interesting anti- 
quities were also brought to light, and have 
been carefully preserved. 

One important feature in this site, which 
perhaps no other could have afforded, is the 
approach that is obtained at the level of the 
basement floor, to the new subway connected 
with the Houses of Parliament; by means of 
which members of the club who have seats in 
the House can instantly be summoned when a 
division occurs, and within two or three minutes 
after leaving the club-house they will be able 
to take part in the question at issue. The same 
entrance in the basement gives immediate access, 
under cover, to the railway-station and steam- 
boat pier. There is little doubt that when these 
advantages become known they will largely 
contribute to the great success which is pre- 
dicted for the new club. 

The commanding position of the site presented 
an excellent opportunity for architectural dis. 
play, and it is a fortunate circumstance that it 
fell into the hands of those who appreciated the 
responsibility which was involved in dealing 
with it. On the one side are the Houses of 
Parliament, and on the other, Montague House, 
erected for the Duke of Buccleugh. St. Stephen’s 
Club forms a link between the somewhat opposed 
styles of these two buildings. The style adopted 
bears the impress of the Renaissance work 
which prevailed in the French chiteaux and 
hétels of the period of Francis I. and Henry I1., 
in the sixteenth century. The grouping is bold 
and picturesque, and must increase the reputa- 
tion of the designer. The building consists of 
three stories above the ground line, and includes 
a range of dormer windows at the lower part 
of the steeply-pitched roof. The main entrance 
is at the centre of the facade, facing the embank- 
ment. The principal feature is at the angle, 


facing Westminster Bridge, where a projection is | 


formed, which is continued upwards, and is 
crowned with a lofty roof. There is a wide stone 
balcony at the second floor, supported upon four 
massive cantilevers, with some well-executed 
carving, the effect of which is very bold and 
striking. Still farther emphasis is given to this 
part of the building by the dormer, which is two 
stories in height and elaborately carved. At the 
foot of this dormer are two sitting figures repre- 
senting Earl Fitzwalter and Archbishop Langton, 
the prime movers in obtaining ‘‘ Magna Charta,” 
which secured the rights and liberties of the 
people. 

All the windows, except those belonging to 
the attic story, are square-headed, and divided 
by stone mullions and transoms, the former 
being moulded and carved. The facade towards 
Bridge-street is terminated by two projecting 


| bays, and a high roof, similar to that at the 
angle. The ground story consists of arches, 
which form the approach to Westminster Bridge 
Station of the Metropolitan District Railway. 

Portland stone is used , and the 
roofs are covered with Whitland Abbey green 
slates. The shafts of the columns are gray 
polished granite, and discs of similar granite are 
introduced in the ornamentally-pierced balus- 
trade wall which encloses the forecourt. 

The statues and carving have been very artis- 
tically carried out, in strict harmony with the 
architecture, by Mr. E. W. Wyon, sculptor, who 
has displayed great taste and skill in his depart- 
ment of the work. There are two niches above 
the principal doorway, which, we observe, are 
left unoccupied. We should think the committee 
will not long allow such a prominent omission 
in their building to remain. The statues pro- 
by the sculptor for these niches are King 
Alfred and the Venerable Bede. 5 

Before proceeding to describe the interior of 
the building, it should be stated that the Com. 
mittee of St. Stephen’s Club were very unwilling 
to leave the unsightly end wall as it at present 
exists, next to the Embankment, and had the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, who are the 
owners of the small piece of adjoining land, 
been ready to meet them in any way, they were 
prepared to carry out a very graceful termina- 
tion to the Embankment at this point, the im. 
portance of which, it will be remembered, was 
strongly insisted on when the erection of this 
club was first commenced. Speaking in the 
interest of the public, we hope some arrange- 
ment may yet be effected to bring this about. 

The peculiar shape of the ground made it no 
easy task to arrange well-proportioned rooms ; 
but the architect has well overoome the diffi- 
culties thas presented, and many of the quaint 
and novel forms which some of the principal 
rooms possess are due to this circumstance. 

The building is designed to accommodate 
1,500 members. The ground-floor contains an 
entrance-hall, 20 ft. square, from which are 
approached the inner hall and staircase. The 
library and reading-room is 58 ft. by 20 ft., and 
the morning-room is 49 ft. by 46 ft. There is 
also a small reception-room on this floor. 

The coffee-room is placed on the first-floor, and 
this is a magnificent apartment, of irregular but 
geometrical plan, with a length of about 0 ft. 
and an average width of 40 ft. The drawing. 
room and strangers’ dining-room are also on this 
floor, the former being 58 ft. by 20 ft. 

The second-floor has a smoking-room, averaging 
49 ft. by 33 ft.; card-room, 30 ft. by 20 ft.; 
members’ billiard-room, 58 ft. by 20 ft.; and 
strangers’ billiard-room, about 33 ft. by 21 ft. 

The upper floors contain the kitchens and 
necessary residential accommodation for the 
servants of the establishment. Lavatories and 
bath and dressing rooms are provided in the 
basement, and on the same floor are the com. 
mittee-room and clerk’s rooms. 

The sub-basement is devoted to extensive 
cellarage, besides steward’s room and other 
apartments. A flight of granite steps gives an 
approach from the street. 

The principal staircase commences at the 
basement floor, and is continued up to the 
second floor. It is entirely of polished oak with 
carved strings, newels, and balusters, on which 
Mr. G. A. Rogers is at work, and panelled dado 
and soffit ; it is lighted by windows at the various 
stages, which are divided by carved oak mul. 
lions and transoms, and glazed with tinted glass 
supplied by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. 
At the top is a lantern, with coved ceiling en- 
riched with decorations in plaster. 

The entrance-hall is paved with encaustic 
tiles, which have been supplied by Mr. Minton 
The inner ball, and the halls on the first 
' and second floors, have polished wainscot floors 
with wide parquetry borders. All the corridors 
and halls are constructed with brick arches, and 
the floors throughout are pugged. 

The service staircase is of granite, and the 
walls are lined with glazed tiles to a height of 
3 ft.6 in. Service-rooms are provided on each 
| floor, and still-room, lavatories, &c., are obtained 
in mezzanines. 

The ground and first-floor windows are fitted 
with Bannett’s curvilinear iron revolving shut- 
ters. 

The kitchens, which are being fitted up by 
Messrs. C. Jeakes & Co., of Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, will be second to none it is claimed 
in point of convenience and size. The same firm 
have also supplied the lifte, one of which is 
worked by hydraulic power, and the gas-fitting 





i 


| Taylor. 





work, ,hot and cold water supply, baths, and 
lavatories have been done by them. 

The chimney-pieces have been made by Mr. 
Boucneau, and the stoves by Mr. Lowman 
Taylor. The entire cost of the club-house 
complete will amount to a little over 100,0001. 

The works are rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, and it is expected the clab will 
be opened early in June next. Mr. John 
Whichcord, F.S.A., is the architect, and Messrs. 
Peto Brothers are the contractors. 





RIOT ON CHELSEA BRIDGE. 

A skx1ovus distarbance took place on Good 
Friday, on the Suspension Bridge leading to 
Battersea. The excited people would have 
forced the toll-gates both from the north and 
south sides of the river. 

The facts of the riot, for such it became, may 
be simply summarised :—The Act of Parliament 
levying tolls on foot people, exempts passengers 
on public holidays and religious festivals, and 
specifies those days to be Sundays, Christmas- 
day, Easter Monday, and Whit Monday. By 
some oversight, Good Friday is not named in the 
Act, and the authorities at Whitehall have 
clung to the text. The police up to last week 
have assisted the toll-collectors in keeping 
the thousands back who came to the bridge 
under the impression that they could pass 
on a Good Friday the same as on Sun- 
days. This year, however, Scotland-yard 
and the Commissioners of Works and Public 
Buildings fell out as to which department was 
to bear the extra expense of collecting tolla, and 
as no pay was forthcoming, Scotland-yard left 
the bridge to a solitary constable. Extra toll. 
collectors were appointed, and it was not long 
before the Chelsea lads found out the sore point 
between the two departments of Government. 
At first, the toll-collectors were pelted with pro. 
verbial Chelsea buns, but this piece of chaff did 
not make the men run from their post. Buns 
having failed, mud was next tried, and a free 
fight, in which those not engaged adroitly scaled 
the road gates, and then on to the footway, into 
Surrey, was so successful as to encourage the 
southern besiegers to try their chance. 

This was the first part of the Good Friday's 
riot, and the next was the return from the Park to 
dinner. The mob here carried all before them, 
and very few paid the toll. In the afternoon 
the row became terrific, and the roughs, some 
hundreds in number, cheered on by the soldiers 
from the barrack windows, again got through, 
and the rushes that ocourred whenever the great 
gates were opened to let vehicles pase, fairly 
swung Mr. Page's chain-bridge like a child's 
cradle. The people, now re-inforced by women, 
got angered, believing that the toll-collectors 
were pocketing the money ; and, moreover, those 
who would have paid ‘to get over each way, 
were unable to get to the turnstiles through the 
mob around them. The national exchequer did 
not, it appears, recoup its extra expenses. Kain 
setting in pretty smartly, the people, ready for 
pulling down the toll-houses, returned home until 
next Good Friday. 

It may, perhaps, not be out of place to state 
that but for the toll on this bridge thousands of 
artizans and of the middle classes, as well aa the 
most needy, could find decent and cheap dwell- 
ings in Battersea parish, which even extends to 
the Crystal Palace. Eight-roomed houses can 
be had for eight shillings a week, without rates 
or taxes. Opposite to them a house cannot be 
got, or, if so, only at a rental very much larger 
The opening of this bridge would benefit the 
over-crowded northern suburbs, and the longer 
it is deferred the worse it is for the whole of 
London. 


The Victoria Rooms Organ, Bristol.— 
The fine organ, ‘which was built by Messrs. Hill 
& Son, of London, for the Panopticon in Leicester- 
square, and was afterwards removed to the south 
transept of St. Paul’s Cathedral, has now been 
erected in the Victoria-rooms, Clifton, Bristol, 
having been purchased by the committee from 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s in June last 
The removal! and re-erection have been carried 
out by Messrs. Bryceson Brothers & Morten, of 
London, under the direction of Dr. 8. 8. Wesley, 
of Gloucester cathedral, and the work is now 
rapidly approaching completion. The opening 
will take place about the middle of the present 
month, when recitals will be given in the morn. 
ing and evening, on which occasions Dr. Wesley 
and Mr. Walter Parrott, of Queen’s College, 








Oxford, will preside at the instrument. 
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SOME PLANTS THAT ARE USEFUL. 


Tuere is scarcely a plant in nature, whether 
indigenous to the British Islands, or belonging 
to the Floras of other regions of the globe, but 
has ite uses. The properties of many are still un- 
tried and unutilised, while hundreds of others, 
well known for centuries, possess useful quali- 
ties which have never been developed. Indi- 
genous to Great Britain, in her green lanes, 
meadows, valleys, hedgerows, streams, woods, 
gardens, walls, and on her housetops, are to be 
found a numerous clase of useful plants, the 
mechanical and economic value of which the 
dwellers in our cities and towns know but little. 
The progress of chemistry in the present century, 
and the development of the resources of the 





mineral kingdom, have led to the disuse and | 


neglect of several plants that were formerly, and 
are still to some extent, used in connexion with 
the industrial arts. There are many lost or 
extinct industries that were once dependent on 
the cultivation and collection of British plants, 
which it is not improbable will have to be revived 
in time to come; and even now, certain exigen- 
cies and common wants point in this direction. 
We propose to give here some useful particulars 
concerning a number of native plants, and we may 
premise that the information is to a consider- 
able extent the result of personal observation or 
experience in several parts of the three king- 
doms during the space of thirty years,—the 
uses to which a variety of plants, which we shall 
describe, were turned, and the processes by which 
they were made useful we have witnessed, and in 
some instances have taken an actual part in. It 
may be found that some of the plants we name 
are known by other names; for what is called 
one thing in parts of Ireland and Scotland, 
is sometimes known by another local name 
in parts of England. They can, however, be 
easily identified. The purely decorative uses of 
holly and ivy are too well known to need 
description, and though the former is found in 
most native woods, cultivation has developed 
numerous varieties. From the inner bark bird. 
lime is produced, and cabinetmakers have long 
used its extremely hard and white wood for in- 
laying purposes, and we have known it to be 
substituted for box for wood engraving. Whip- 
handles and walking-sticks are also made from 
the smaller stems. |The wood takes a good 
polish or stain. The leaves are used, or have 
been used, in intermittent fever, and the berries 
are purgative and emetic, but many small birds 
eat them. The foreign varieties, abroad, are 
utilised for many purposes, both the wood, 
berries, bark, and leaves. In the British Islands it 
was formerly more extensively used in gardens 
for ornamental purposes than at present, being 
cut into fantastic shapes. It makes an excellent 
hedge, and can bear well the assaults of the 
weather, beast, or hedge-breaker. 

The ivy taken from the root where thick, is 
often used by shoemakers, after they have 
sharpened their knives upon awhetstone. They 
draw their knives to and fro upon the wood to 
give the edge a keenness for clean cutting. Ivy 
does not generally grow thick, but we have 
known instances as thick as a man’s arm or 
leg. We have also experimented upon ivy for 
inlaying purposes, and had it cut into veneers, 
which, after a short seasoning, we found to 
answer very well. The wood presented a white 


appearance, but by varnishing it was inclined to | 


yellow. It took staining very well. The wood, 
though very soft when first cut, grows hard when 
dry. The old gardeners were wont to train it 
formerly into many fantastic shapes, making the 
plant to assume the form of animals, human 
figures, and birds, by training it upon a skeleton 
of wire-work. We have often witnessed black. 
birds and other song-birds feeding in the winter 
upon the leaves of the ivy, and sheep and 
goate, and even asses and cows, during the 
snowy weather, will feed upon the leaves for 
lack of better fodder. Medicinally the berries 
are emetic and purgative. Althongh the ivy 
tears asunder the roofs and stone walls 
it grows upon, by insinuating its roots or arms 
between the joints of toe masonry, yet it has, at 
the same time, preserved many an interesting 
ruin from collapse. Antiqnaries and archwo. 
logists are indebted to the ivy; but we cannot 
say that architects in general view it with the 
same feeling as the former. Clergymen are 
given to train it up the church-walls where they 
are rectors, as it gives an ancient look to the 
ecclesiastical edifice. Indeed, there are many 
jejune and frightful examples of Gothic eccle- 
siastical edifices which would be much improved 


by a complete covering of ivy. Like charity, in 


these cases, it would cover a multitude of sins. 
Ivy plants are at present cultivated in many 
nurseries around London, for the market, and it 
may be seen growing in these places, supported 
by stakes, like hops and other creeping plants. 
Heath comprises several hundred varieties 
scattered over different parts of the globe, but 
the common varieties indigenous to the British 
Islands have many useful properties. Three or 
four varieties are much cultivated in this 
country, on account of the simple beauty of their 
flowers. In Ireland the ordinary uses of common 
heath are the matting of them together for 





besoms or brooms. The Irish also used the 
stalks and tops for tanning leather. Dried in 
an oven and powdered, heath has been used 
instead of oak bark, and its use attracted the 
attention of the Parliament towards the close of 
the last century. In Ireland and Scotland, we 
have seen it used largely for thatching the 
cabins of the peasants and mountaineers. The 
walls were made with alternate layers of heath, 
and black earth and straw were used for the 
mortar. The roots of the heath were placed in 
the centre on the tops externally. This binding 
together of straw and heath, when well done, 
lasts for some years, and is preferred to other 
coverings, such as dried potato-stalks, used also 
for thatch by the peasantry. In the highlands 
of Scotland beds are made of it, the roots being 
placed downwards and the tops above. The hardy 
mountaineers consider it more wholesome and 
preferable to straw or chaff, which soon grows 
musty. 

In hard winters heath will serve for fodder for 
horses, cows, and sheep, the tops being cut in 
August, when the plant is in bloom. The 
common heath, or ling, gives a fine orange. 
colour dye, which will stand washing. The 
woollen to be acted upon is first dyed in alum 
and water, and afterwards in a strong decoction 
of the leaves. The black-berried heath, or crow- 
berries, will dye cloth of a black-purple colour, 
boiled with alum. Bees are very fond of the 
flowers of the heath, and extract from them 
a large amount of honey, but it has a reddish 
colour, and is not so much esteemed in conse- 
quence. The tops of heath will do as a substi- 
tute for hops. Heather-beer was made in 
Ireland anciently from the plant, and in our 
memory we have known two or three attempts 
in Ireland to revive the manufacture. We 
remember to have seen it sold and drunk in the 
public-houses; but the manufacture did not 
succeed, and on each occasion had to be given 
up. The manufacturers, however, lacked capacity 
and capital. Heath possesses some medicinal 
qualities. Some of the varieties are remarkable 
for astringent properties, and some are reported 
to be narcotic, and even poisonous. Personally 
we cannot vouch for the latter quality, but we 
know that the fruits of some of the varieties of 
the plant are edible. 

The thorn or hawthorn, t.e., the whitethorn or 
May, is universally known, but its many useful 
properties are known to but very few. It is an 


mented varieties have a pink or scarlet blossom, 
but even the common hawthorn blossom assumes 


linen, and were some years ago in request. 
have known the wood of the hawthorn to be 


When even cnt down green, with the leaves on, 


fuel. In times of scarcity, the fruit or berries 
have been used as a substitute for bread by the 
poor, by being reduced to meal. We have known 





the hatchet. A variety of usefal domestic 
utensils and furniture have been made from it. 
We have seen rolling-pins, punch-ladles, chests, 
tables, chairs, and various ornaments made from 
the bog yew. The ordinary varieties of the yew, 
foreign and acclimatised, are extensively used 
for furniture-making purposes, and the root of 
the tree is sawn into veneers on account of its 
fine feathery vein, which shows well when 
polished. The wood is applicable to the making 
of mathematical instraments, comb, and pipe 
making, and several ornamental uses, through 
the skill of the turner and carver com- 
bined. The common yew often attains & 
very large size, and several old churchyards 
throughout Great Britain furnish some good 
specimens. The yew formerly played no un- 
important part in the history of England: before 
the introduction of gunpowder, it was exten- 
sively used for making bows, and when archery 
clubs were plentiful in the country the yew was 
in great demand. The timber of the yew is not 
only valuable, but is extremely durable. The 
leaves and young branches act as a narcotic 
acrid poison when eaten by man or any of the 
lower animals. It is the opinion of some that 
the pulp surrounding the seed itself is very 
poisonous. It is generally known that it is an 
evergreen tree, and as such, of course it has its 
decorative uses for festivals, &c. 

Bog Oak (Quercus subterraneus). The orna- 
mental uses of Irish bog oak are numerous, and 
within the last quarter of a century the common 
uses to which it has been applied are well known 
as an endless variety of personal and household, 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s ornaments have been 
manufactured from the wood. A very good 
trade has been driven in this line by certain 
houses in Dublin and Cork, and every National 
or International Exhibition”shows that the trade 
has not yet fallen off. Bog oak is extremely 
black, and very hard, and takes a good polish. 
With a good gold setting bog-oak ornaments look 
well, and are to a degree fashionable. 

The common British oak or (Quercus robur) 
is a valuable tree, but isnot valued now so much 
as formerly, when the success of good ship- 
building depended upon the use of this wood. 
All the foreign varieties possess properties 
pecoliar to them. The bark of the indigenous 
oak, as well as the foreign, can be used for 
tanning purposes, but our supply of bark at the 
present day is dependent upon the imported 
articles. The bark of the native oak, and the 
wood and acorns, afford good dye stuffs. Oak 
saw-dust treated in various ways will afford 
different dyes for cloth, but principally for fus- 
tians. Great encouragement was given, towards 
the close of the last century, to efforts directed 
to the growth and cultivation of the oak in every 
form, but particularly in view of ship-building 
uses. It was feared that the supply of this 
country was on the point of exhaustion. It is 
claimed for the Irish and the Welsh oak that 
they possess more durable qualities than the 





English oak, but on what grounds we know not ; 


| and in Ireland for upwards of a century it has 


admirable hedge plant for a fence, and its flowers | 
possess both beauty and fragrance. The orna- | Hall, London,the Shire Hall at Chester, some of 


| 


| 





used for manufacturing carpenters’ and other | and when dried is used for fuel. 
artizans’ rules, and the wood has been occasionally | way is better known in Paris and Dublin than in 
used instead of box for wood-engraving purposes. | London. This refuse or tan waste is often spread 


| 


the whitethorn when once kindled burns well as | 


| in several country districts the poor to use the | 
| dried leaves as a substitute for tea. The leaves | 


'of the white thorn, as well as the blackthorn, 
|or sloe, are used for adulterating teas. The 
farmers in many country districts gather the 
_ haws for feeding pigs, and formerly the fruit, as 
| wellasblack berries, were brought intothe market. 
All farm cattle will eat the leaves and branches 
of the hawthorn. 
| Starting the plant by sowing the berries is a 
|Tather tedious process. A hedge or fence grown 
in this manner needs some years before it is of 
/much service. The whitethorn is considered a 
| good grafting stock for more than one variety of 
| edible fruit. 
Bog Yew (Taxus subterraneus). This wood is 
to be found plentifully in Irish bogs, and some 
,of it is so hard that it gives fire at the stroke of 


| 
} 





been boasted with some pride, that Westminster 


the colleges at Oxford, and the Stadthouse at 
Amsterdam, were, in their roofs and other fittinge, 


a pink colour shortly before the blossom falls. composed of Irish oak. When the bark of oak 
The boughs burnt make a good ash for bleaching | is used for tanning purposes, what remains in 
We | the pit after the bark has been used is trodden 


fine and made upintoa solid mass like turf (peat), 
Its use in this 


upon the streets of Dublin before the house 
where a personage of note is lying ill, to deaden 
the noise of the traffic. Oak, native as well as 
foreign, is used whenever it can be obtained for 
many building purposes and for furniture making. 
From some of the foreign varieties are taken 
those excrescences called galls, which are used 


for dyeing and tanning, and useful purposes in 


the arts. The acorns of the British oak and 
some foreign species are edible, but there is very 
little nutriment, we think, in them. Pigs 
at times are fed upon acorns as well as upon 
haws, and horses, cows, sheep, and goats will 
feed upon the leaves. The oak-leaf, we may 
remark, has been used from the earliest times in 
connexion with architectural ornamentation. 
Hops of the common order (Humulus lupulus) 
are known pretty well for their uses in the manu- 
facture of beer. In Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, 
there are about five varieties extrensively culti- 
vated, which give a large amount of employment 
inthe picking season, but an employment of a 
very unremuuerative kind, and connected with 
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* trained up stakes or on a skeleton of wire. It 
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which there is a large amount of destitution, and 
even demoralisation, in consequence of the 
massing and housing together of the pickers in 
some districts. It is unnecessary here to describe | 
the different varieties esteemed by the brewers 
for the manufacture of beer or bitter ales, as 
they go by several names. The Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures in the 
last century offered a premium for making a 
strong cloth from the stalks or binds of 
the hop plant. In Sweden a strong cloth 
is also manufactured from the stalks. Gathered 
in autumn, and soaked in water during 
the entire winter, it requires a longer time 
to rot than flax. It is dried in a stove, and is 
dressed and spun and wove as flax. The hop- 
plant may be utilised in gardens for the con. 
struction of temporary summer-houses by being 


makes a cool shade; the flowers are pretty and 
the scent is agreeable. We have experimented 
upon it in this direction ourselves, and were 
pleased with our success. When the flowers are 
out it will entice a number of bees to the garden. 
With a perpendicular pole or extending support 
it is difficult to say to what length or height the 
plant may be encouraged togrow. Weshould not 
be surprised to see it topping the Nelson Column. 
Hops are not cultivated as an article of com- 
merce in Ireland, but the plant may often be met 
with trained up trellis-work in front of cottages. 
There was a movement on foot to extend its 
cultivation to the sister kingdom for the purpose 
of cloth-making; but the growth of flax received 
primary attention. Medicinally, hops are used 
for their stomachic and tonic properties, and 
pillows are stuffed with them at times to induce 





sleep. The buds of hops can be used as an 
esculent, and when boiled, will do for a sub. 
stitute for asparagus, with butter or oil, salt and 
vinegar. The tendrils when young can be also 
used. The country folk believe its use in this 
manner cleanses the blood in spring time. 
Rushes are found in almost every place in the 
British Islands, and in both cold and temperate 
quarters at home and abroad they are plentiful. 
Before the introduction of tallow candles in this 
country, rushes were used by those both in high 
and low stations. Rushlights are still sold by our 
chandlers, and are used by the very poor, or 
for night-lights in sick-rooms. Among the 
peasantry in the country districts, we have often 
met with rushlights innumbers. The poor dip 
the rushes in any kind of grease or melted fat 
they can procure. Formerly in farmers’ or 
gentlemen-farmers’ houses they twisted great 
numbers of rushes together in Ireland, sometimes 
to the bulk of a man’s arm, for house-lights or 
torches. The common hard rush is used still in 
country places for tying up bundles of flowers, 
being previously bleached alittle. The bulrush 
and the lesser bulrush are used for mats, foot- 
stools, seats for chairs, for baskets, and horse- 
collars in Ireland, and in some of the Midland 
districts of England they make ropes of the peel. 
In Ireland also they make spancels for tying 
the fore legs of cows and horses, and it is used 
by coopers commonly for driving between 
the joints of their staves, which is analogous to 
that of caulking vessels with hemp or tow. 
The pith of bulrushes is used for candles. 
We have seen ropes, and plaited whips, boys’ 
whips, and horse-whips made from bulruashes, 
and some being ingenious plaiting and matting 
for ornamental purposes. The common soft rush 
has a rather solid pith, and has been used much 
for the wicks of candles. We have known it to 
be used (the soft rush) for thatching. By being 
separated from the grass in moist bottom lands 
and exposed to bleach in stacks, it can be rendered 
useful for thatching cottages or cornstacks, and 
some of the very poor have used it for stuffing beds. 
Goats and pigs will eat the tops of the bulrush, 
and the latter will eat the roots of the club-rush 
when fresh, but will not touch it when dried. 
Rushes of all species are a very useful 
order of plants, and may be utilised in a 
variety of ways, many still unthought of. It is 
quite possible that a very useful paper might be 
made from rushes as well as from Espartero 
grass or wood. We hope the humble and 
despised rush or bulrosh, which has a history 
as old as Moses, will soon receive more at- 
tention than it has hitherto obtained. This 
very useful plant has passed into a proverb, and 
is used in derision to express contempt, as,— 
“T don’t care a rash about you,” tantamount to 
saying, “I don’t care a brass pin for you.” 
Rushes, however, may be as valuable one day as | 
coals are now, and more carefully looked after | 


than chemical slag or the poor man’s cinders, , get it from your s 


DUBAN’S TOMB, PARIS. 


In a recent notice of the Revue Générale de 
V Architecture (p. 145, ante), M. Viollet-le-Duc 
was termed, by a transient slip of memory, the 
designer of the monument recently erected to 
M. Daban, architect, in the place of M. Due, 
the member of the “Institut,” to whom was 
awarded, a few years ago, the famous imperial 
prize of 100,000 fr. There isan uncle of Viollet- 
le-Duc, bearing the same name (if he is alive 
still), who has written a good deal about the 
poets of the middle ages, of the thirteenth 
century particularly, and whose labours are also 
sometimes laid to the architect’s account, as 
well as those of Duc, already named. A Paris 
correspondent, alluding to the misappropriation, 
says, acutely :—‘‘ These errors and accumulations 
are pretty well inevitable; it is the man the 
most frequently before the public eye who takes 
or bears the baggage of all of his name. 
Taleyrand is given asthe author of almost every 
witty word recorded during the first empire ; 
and I suppose that your Sheridan must also have 
inherited a great many of other people's witty 
sayings.” 





MODELS : A PROPOSAL. 


Sir,—TI shall be glad if you can spare mea 
few lines of your valuable journal, in which to 
make a proposal to my professional brethren. I 
think it is an acknowledged fact that in order to 
make any advance in art or science it is neces- 
sary to know, as far as possible, all that has 
been done before. Now, many architects in 
practice and architectural students have neither 
the time nor the money to travel and see the 
interesting and instructive remains of ancient 
art scattered throughout the world. 

Would it not be possible and expedient for the 
Institute of British Architects to form a col- 
lection of authentic models of some of the most 
valuable remains that are left to us ? 

From these could be taken sets of castings in 
plaster to be sold cheaply. 

I should think if the Institute would advertise, 
and get together, eay 500, subscribers for one set 
of castings each, they could form an accurate 
idea of the price of each set of castings. 

It is very fine talking, but we want something 
done. W. H. 8. 





THE NEW SURVEYOR FOR BATTERSEA. 


At a meeting last week the Wandsworth 
Board of Works proceeded to the election of a 
surveyor for Battersea, in place of the late 
surveyor who was recently discharged under 
circumstances connected with the contracts, 
particulars of which appeared in the Builder at 
the time. The Battersea Committee reported 
that there had been no fewer than 49 candidates 
before them for the office, from whom they 
had selected the following gentlemen to submit 
tothe Board :—Mr. J.T. Pilditeh, Church-street, 
Chelsea ; Mr. George Livingstone, borough sur- 
veyor's office, Maidstone; Mr. George Watson, 
town surveyor, Crewe; Mr. J. P. Colbron, C.E., 
Cliftonville, Brighton; Mr. James Gibson, Acacia- 
villa, Southall; and Mr. H. 8. Copland, C.E., 
Duke.street, Adelphi. The Board elected Mr. 
J. T. Pilditch, by 25 votes. 





THE AMERICAN TIMBER QUESTION, 


We have received a letter from Mr. William 
Little, of New York, calling attention to the 
waste and exhaustion of the supply of timber in 
the United States and Canada. He says that 
the President bas just sent to the Senate and 
[louse of Representatives a memorial upon the 
cultivation of timber and preservation of foresta, 
heartily approving thereof, and asking that a 
Commission be appointed to ascertain what means 
can be adopted to provide against their waste,— 
a course, Mr. Little remarks, that should have 
been taken years ago. 

It appears, continues the letter, you are now 
getting large supplies of your best timber from 
Canada and the United States, but from the 
rapidity with which we are stripping our forests 
for our own requirements it is quite evident to 
my mind that ten years will not have elapsed 
before we will be forced to enter into competi- 
tion with you as purchasers in the North of 
Europe, since the only extensive pine territory 





wecan then have will be that on the Pacific side, 
and this source of supply is so far away from the 
points of consumption, that it will be cheaper to 
ide of the Atlantic. 


The annual consumption of pine lumber alone 
in the United States is now over 16,000,000 
loads. The amount of all kinds of sawed lumber, 
according to the Congressional returns for the 
year ending June 30th, 1870, was over 21,000,000 
loads, to which, if we add the large increase 
which has taken place since that time, all descrip. 
tions of timber, round, flatted and hewn, the 
timber used in the manufacture of shingles, the 
import of timber from, Canada the present 
annual consumption should not now be computed 
at less than 30,000,000 loads, or an amount more 
than double all the sailing tonnage of Europe and 
America combined. 

From the foregoing some idea may be formed 
of the position in which we shall be placed in 
a very few years, for an article, to us so 
indispensable, considering that the greater part 
of our country is prairie and treeless. 





ST. PANCRAS VESTRY HALL 
COMPETITION, 


At a meeting of the Vestry held on Wednes- 
day, the General Purposes Committee brought 
up their report on the three selected designs for 
remodelling and extending the Vestry and Guar. 
dians’ Offices, bearing the signs “ Red Circle,”” 
“§.P.P.,” and “ St. Pancras” (inan oval). The 
decision of the Vestry was in favour of “ St. 
Pancras,’ afterwards found to be by Mr. H. H. 
Bridgman, architect, of Park-street, N.W. 





WAREHOUSES OF MR. SAM MENDEL, 
MANCHESTER. 
Srr,—On reading your description of the erection of 
the above, our attention is drawn to the absence (unin- 


tentional, we feel assured) of any mention of the warming 
apparatus, which, being a work of considerable magni. 








tude, we venture to ask your kind permission of allowing 
us to supply the omission, by stating that the entire build. 
ing is heated by one apparatus, erected by us, upon our 
* One Boiler System.”’ There are, however, two upright 
tubular boilers fixed side by side, one acting as a reserve, 
and, notwithstanding the piping attached exceeds the 
prodigious length of two sailes, it has never been found 
necessary, even in the coldest weather, to work the 
suxiliary boiler. J, Wernws & Co, 





THE ROCHDALE SYSTEM OF REMOVING 
NIGHT SOIL AND HOUSE REFUSE. 


Sirx,—A friend has to-day drawn my attention to @ 
letter in your publication of the 2lst ult., signed “A 
Resident,”’ in which is the following :— 


“ The system had been previously tried at Leeds by Mr, 
Haresceugh, in connexion with a Dr. Bishop, and proved 
a disastrous failure,’ and, ‘‘Oddly enough, the system 
thus introduced to the ratepayers of Rochdale as Hares- 
ceugh’s, and recommended for adoption by Mr. Alderman 
Taylor, was subsequently patented by that gentleman.”’ 

The averments in these quotations are entirely untrue, 
and could not be made except wilfully by any person who 
had inquired into the question. The quotations may be 
taken as a fair specimen of the whole letter, which abounds 
in insinuations and strong words, yet being anonymous 
is not worthy of detailed reply. 

But the respectability of the Builder makes it very 
necessary that ite influence should not be allowed to 
remain on the side of misstatement and misrepresentation, 
I do not wish to enter into the merits or demerits of the 
system, and not having seen your strictures on it, I cannot 
say whether, as the letter quotes your words, “Our own 
opinion of the system is anything but favourable,” the 
quotation is true or otherwise, The words may be 





correct ; but, judging from the other parts of the letter, 
I should much doubt its representation. As the letter is 
very much founded on what you have said, I might ask 
you if it be likely that a town-conncil of forty men, who 
are accustomed to speak out their opinions very freely, 
would be so meekly led into so objectionable a system as 
represented by your correspondent, and that the council 
should, every succeeding year, increasingly approve of it ® 
And farther, suppose that the representations of your 
correspondent were correct, is it likely that almost, if not 
altogether, every investigator of note—including a special 
commissioner and others from foreign pores, medical 
officers of health from every part of Great Britain, includin 
the Lancet commissioner, and amateur sanitarians as well 
as special deputations from numbers of important towns— 
has said that whatever faults it has, it is yet the best 
system he has seen in practice ? 

Epwarp Tayton, Alderman. 








TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Manchester.—A case has been laid before the 
Bishop of Manchester, as arbitrator, to decide 
as to the rate of wages and payment to be made 
to painters for overtime, and various other 
matters, and his lordship has made the follow- 


ing award :— 

That the minimum rate of wage per hour shal! be 7). ; 
that overtime on full working days shall not be paid for at 
the rate of time and a half before nine o'clock p.m.; but 
that on Saturdays, whether a job is being finished or not, 


overtime shall be reckoned and paid for at the usual rate; 
that Is, per week extra be allowed to men employed om 
country jobs who are required to stay away from home 
on Sunday; and that the rales agreed to on January Oth, 
1871, be altered in conformity with this award. 





Blackpool.—The painters are now on strike, 
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the masters having declined to grant the appli- 
cation made to them for a reduction of hours, 
and an increase of 1d. per hour on their scale of 
remuneration. 

Preston.—The painters made application to 
their masters to commence work at seven o'clock 
in the morning, instead of six o'clock, and also 
for an increase of 1d. per hour in their wages, 
which would bring their present allowance up 
to 7}d per hour. The masters have held a 
meeting, and decided to concede the application 
so far as the reduction of hours is concerned, 
and they offered an increase of jd. per hour on 
the present scale. This the men refused to 
accept, and some of them struck work, but 
many of them have since returned. Unless the 
offer of the masters is accepted when the men 
come to the pay-table, a strike will take 
place. 

Birmingham.—The builders’ labourers have 
struck for an advance of wages. The present 
rate is 4jd. per hour, and the men want 53d. 
The employers would give a jd., but declined to 
guarantee that, and arbitrate on the }d. The 
men on their part were willing to give up a 
farthing of their demand, The matter could 
could not be accommodated, and many hundreds 
of men are now on strike. 

Tynemouth.— The masons and bricklayers 
having been refused an advance, declined to 
resume work, and have therefore been locked out 
by the masters. 

Huddersfield.—A few weeks ago, the carpen- 
ters and joiners memorialised the masters for 
an advance of wages to the extent of 14d. per 
hour. The masters and men referred the 
matter to Mr. Edward Huth, one of the borough 
magistrates, who has now given his award in 
favour of the men receiving 1d. per hour in- 
crease. Their wages will be now 81s. 2d. for 
fifty hours’ work per weck. 

Taunton.—The majority of the carpenters and 
joiners are out on strike for a rise of about 48. a 
week and a reduction in hours. The masters 
have offered a rise of 28, without any change in 
hours, but refuse any further concession. The 
men have expressed their willingness to accept 
3s. advance, 


Hastinys.—The carpenters and joiners have | 


struck work for more wages and less hours on 
Saturdays. 

Searborough.—A short time ago, when the 
dispute in the building trade was pending, the 
painters negotiated for an advance of wages and 
a reduction of hours. Unfortunately, the masters 
and men have not been able to arrive at any 
satisfactory settlement, and the result is, that 
the men, acting on a notice previously given,— 
to the effect that if the advance was not con- 
ceded, they would not continue work after the 
last day of |March,—ceased work accordingly. 
The present rate of wages among the painters 
is—for brush hands, 5{d. per hour; and for 
pencil hands and grainers, 6d. to 7d. per hour, 
the week’s work consisting of 55} hours. The 
men in the first instance asked for an advance of 
1d. per hour for each class of workmen, and they 
also asked that the week’s work should consist 
of 53 hours, which was a proposed reduction of 
2} hours per week. In the course of their nego- 
tiations with the masters, the men have since 
consented to forego the reduction of the hours 
previously asked for, and have also intimated 
their willingness to accept an increase in their 
wages to the extent of éd. per hour instead of 
ld. This, however, the masters have refused to 
concede, the latter only being prepared to grant 
An increase to the extent of jd. per hour. The 
men have declined to accept this offer, and the 
dispute has resulted in the men coming out on 
strike. 

_ Glasgow.—At a meeting of 3,000 joiners on 
Saturday, it was resolved to go out on strike, 
unless an advance of jd. per hour was conceded 
in the meantime. The following resolution has 
been adopted by the master joiners of Glasgow,— 

_“ That this meeting considers the demand of the opera- 
tives for an advance of wages uncalled for and unwar- 
ranted, under the present prospects of trade, and that 
the demand for weakly ayment of wages is harassing to 
the ay ey me and will not give to the workmen any 
benefit he does not at present possess; but that owing to 
the season of the year in which the demand is made, the 


employers meantime accede to the demands of the 
operatives,” 


FROM SCOTLAND. 


Glasgow.—The new gas works for the city, at 
Dawsholm, Maryhill, have been examined by 
the Corporation. The productive power of the 
gas works is now increased from about 6,500,000 
to 9,000,000 cubic feet in the twenty-four hours. 
It has been resolved to abandon the Townhead 
works as soon as the new works at Dawsholm 
can supply a sufficient quantity of gas. The 
ground occupied by the new works extends to 
about 22} acres. On the one side of it runs the 
river Kelvin, and the other the Forth and Clyde 
Canal. The works were designed in such a way 
as that they should form three independent 
sections. One of these has been finished. The 
retort-house is 588 ft. long, with roofs of 70 ft. 
span, and contains about 540 retorts—one-third 
of the number which will ultimately be in use— 
allof fireclay. The coal-wagons enter directly 
into the stores, and their bottoms open and allow 
the coals to descend without any manual labour. 
Provision will ultimately be made in this manner 
for receiving about 1,000 tons of coal in the 
twenty-four hours. A couple of machines, in- 
vented and patented by Mr, Foulis, and worked 
by hydraulic power, charge and draw the retorts. 
The exhausters are patented by Mr. Foulis. 
Hydraulic cylinders are used for raising the 
tops of the purifiers, which are 16 in number. 
Meters having a drum of 15 ft. in diameter and 
capable of passing about 120,000 cubic feet of 
gas per hour, have been manufactured for the 
works by Messrs. R. Laidlaw & Son, of Edin- 
| burgh and Glasgow. Provision is made in the 
|general plan of the works for the erection of 
'six gasholders, to contain 1,250,000 cubic feet 
of gas each. Three of these are now ready. 
| The outside holders are 160 ft. in diameter, and 
| 30 ft. deep, and the inside holders are 157 ft. 

8 in, in diameter, and 30 ft. deep, For the pur. 
|} pose of utilising the coal tar and spirit, a 
chemical work has been built. When the Daws. 
holm works are completed the present productive 
power will be doubled, so that the supply of gas | 
obtainable will be something like 18,000,000 | 
cubic feet in the twenty-four hours. The esti- 
/mated cost of the works is upwards of 200,0001. 

Greenock.—The Garvel Park Dock, one of the 
largest graving docks in the kingdom, has been 
| opened at Greenock inthe presence of the provost, 
| magistrates, and harbour trustees. The new dock 
was commenced in 1870, and is the first of an 
| extensive series of works projected on the Garvel 
| Park Estate, purchased for the purpose in 1868 
| at a cost of 80,0001. These works are to include 
|two lengths of breastworks, two piers, a timber 
| jetty, &c. The dock is constrncted of Dalbeattie 
granite, and contains all the latest improvements, 
the most prominent of these being the engineer's 
patent caisson as a substitute for the old swing 
bridges. The dimensions of the dock are :— 
Length at floor, 500 ft., capable of extension 
when required to 800 ft.; width at bottom, 
70 ft., and at coping 80 ft.; entrance 60 ft. wide 
at coping, with a depth of 20 ft. of water at high 
tide. It is capable of accommodating the largest 
steamships on the Clyde, and the water can be 
retained in it at any level, so that a wet dock 
may be formed of sufficient size to accommodate 
six ordinary-sized vessels afloat. The entire 
works were constructed by Mr. Kirk, Woolwich ; 
the pumping apparatus was supplied by Messrs. 
J. & H. Gwynne & Co., London; and the entire 
supervision was in the hands of Mr. W. R. 
Kinipple, of Westminster, C.E., and now resi- 
dent engineer at Greenock. The cost of the 
works is 53,0471. ; of pumping apparatus, 3,000/. ; 
engine-house, &c., 5,0001.,—in all, 61,0471. 











CHURCH.BUILDING NEWS. 


Widdrington.—The parish church of Wid. 
drington, Northumberland, has been re-opened, 
after extensive restorations and additions, 
carried out under the directions of Mr. F. 
R. Wilson, of Alnwick, and mainly at the ex. 
pense of Lord Vernon, the late owner, and of 
Mr. Hugh Taylor, the present owner of the 
Widdrington estate. The restorations are as 
follow: — Ancient three-light traceried east 
window in chancel; the same in tomb recesses 
in the north aisle; the chancel arch and ancient 


The threatened strike is, therefore, meanwhile | south arcade reset, and interior walls through- 


averted. 
Greenock.—The joiners have been granted jd. 


out cleared of plaster and whitewash, and 
pointed. The following are the new works :— 


of increase on their wages, making the rate of} North nave and chancel aisles and vestry; a 
payment 7}d. per hour. They wished 8d., bat| three-light window at the east erd of south 
it has been arranged to await the decision in the | aisle ; two-light window at the west end of the 


Glasgow dispute before insisting on this. 


nave, and the west end of the north and south 





aisle; a two-light window in the chancel on the 
south side, this being a reproduction of an 
ancient one over the sedilia ; open-timbered roofs 
throughout the church; open sittings through. 
out; floors and heating apparatus; glazing 
throughout; font and lectern, the former being 
37 ft. and the latter 32 ft.; both however, are of 
the same width. 

Great Horton.—The Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, Great Horton, near Bradford, has 
been consecrated by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Ryan 4 Vicar of Bradford), officiating in 
place of the Lord Bishop of Ripon. The edifice 
which the new one has superseded was erected 
in the year 1806, It never was a structure of 
any pretensions to architectural merit, being 
square and perfectly plain, and in its old days 
it had become to look much more like a barn 
than a place of worship, and to be in a dilapidated 
condition. It was first intended to build on the 
old site. There were certain difficulties in the 
way, however, that part of Horton being under. 
mined by pits; but at length Mr. F. 8. Powell 
offered a site on the opposite side of the main 
road from Bradford to Queensbury, upon which 
the new edifice stands. The erection of the 
latter was commenced three years ago with sub- 
scriptions amounting to 5,2641. 4s. 10d. The 
church consists of nave, with north and south 
aisles, and apsidal chancel, with north aisle and 
tower, serving for vestry and organ-chamber on 
the south. The principal entrance is by the 
south porch, Thechurch was originally designed 
to have a western door of large proportions, but 
this feature was abandoned, as the west end is 
much exposed to the west winds. The church 
is of large proportions, and has been designed so 
that a bay may be added. 

Staford.—The committee who have promoted 
the restoration of St. Chad’s as a memorial of the 
late Mr. Thomas Salt, have met to consider their 
present position. The work proposed, in view 
of the funds contributed, to constitute the me. 
morial, has been the restoration of the old Nor- 
man pillars and arches of the nave of this church, 
together with an entire re-building of the west 
front, which has now been thrown open to the 
street, and is to have a fence wall and entrance 
gate on that side. The completion of this work 
ia rapidly drawing near. Sir G. Gilbert Scott, 
R.A., architect, who has furnished the designs 
for the work, has visited the church and 
expressed his satisfaction. At the meeting, 
however, matters took a somewhat new turn. 
In the belief that most of those who intended 
to contribute to’ the memorial had now 
done so, it was considered that that part of the 
work ended with what was in hand, but it 
was strongly urged on the part of several of the 
inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood that 
an energetic effort should be made to re- 
build the ancient aisles of the church, which 
had long disappeared, instead of closing in the 
sides of the nave, as hitherto intended, with 
temporary brick walls. A new subscription list 
was accordingly opened at once, and about 1201. 
promised before the meeting separated. Till Sir 
G. Scott has furnished the plans, which he hag 
been requested to prepare forthwith, it is 
scarcely possible to determine the cost of the 
work now to be entered upen, but there is every 
reason to suppose that each aisle would cost 
6001. or 7001. It has been suggested that the 
tower greatly needs repair. 

Burley in Wharfdale.—The formal re-opening 
of Burley Church, by the Bishop of Ripon, has 
taken place on the completion of the decorations 
which have been in progress for some time, and 
which have been executed at the sole cost of 
Mr. W. Fison. The whole of the interior of the 
building has been re-decorated. The decorations 
have been done for Mr. Fison, by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, of London. The nave, 64 ft. 
long and 36 ft. wide, is covered by a flat roof, 
26 ft. high, divided into twelve large panels by 
ribs. These panels are again sub-divided geome. 
trically by the decorations, so that the centre 
part of each panel forms a space to hold the 
figure of an angel. The twelve panels thus 
combined represent a choir of angels holding 
musical instruments. jThe other parts of the 
roof are ornamented with designs. On the west 
wall is painted a figure of our Lord in glory; 
below are the four evangelists; on the north and 
south walls the spaces are filled with the figures 
of the aposties; and on the east wall, to the 
right and left of the chancel arch, are figures of 
Paul and Barnabas. The figures in the nave 
are life-size, and inserted in an arrangement of 
scroll and diaper work. The chancel has an 





open timber roof, which is decorated in gold and 
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colour. Upon the wall are twelve ae aged 
the Agony, Ecce Homo, Bearing the Cross, the 
Entombment, the Resurrection, Angels and 
Mary at the Sepulchre, Touch Me Not, the 
Confession of St. Thomas, Feed My Lambs, 
Draught of Fishes, Peace be unto You, and 
the Ascension. Next the wall-plate in the 
sanctuary is painted a choir of angels on blue 
background. The organ is placed in a chamber 
of the north side, and the pipes are diapered in 
keeping with the rest of the work. The sub- 
jects are separated from each other by borders, 
and form the gold diapered dado below by bands 
of gold roses, with white leaves on a green 
ground. The figures in the chancel are abdut 
half-size. The work is not yet fully com- 
pleted, although a staff of artists have been 
engaged more or less since July of last year. 
It is said that the cost of decorations to Mr. 








Fison will be little short of 3,000/. 
Ashton-on-Mersey.— The consecration of the 
new baptistery of the parish church of St. 
Martin has taken place. This has been erected | 
recently at the cost of Mrs. Hunter, to the memory 
of her husband, the late Rev. John Hunter, who | 
was for forty-one years curate of the parish. | 
The baptistery is an addition to the ancient 
church, and has been erected at the north-east | 
angle of the nave, with which it communicates 
by a stone archway. Octagonal in form, its 
walls inside and out are finished with Hollington | 
ashlar. It is lighted by three quatrefoil windows 
filled with ornamental glass. The open timber 
roof is of pitch-pine, stained and varnished, and 
is formed by arched principals, springing from 
eight ornamental and carved corbels, which rise | 
to a central king-post under the roof cornices. 
Within the baptistery a new font and its cover 





have been erected by Mr. Lightbourne, to com- 
memorate the completion of his twentieth year 
of office as churchwarden of the ancient parish 
of Ashton.upon-Mersey. The font, executed in 
Painswick stone,is a regular octagon in form. 
The basin is panelled and carved, and supported 
on four polished granite shafts, having carved 
caps and ornamental bases, the centre being 
occupied by a figure of St. John the Baptist. 
The designs for the baptistery and font have 
been furnished by Mr. Brakspear, architect, 
Manchester; and the work has been executed 
under his direction by Mr. Wharton, builder, 
and Messrs. Williams & Millson, sculptors. 
The new church of St. Mary Magdalene, which 
is about half a mile distant from the old parish 
church, has also been consecrated. The founda. 
tion stone was laid two years ago by Mr. W. 
Cunliffe Brooks, M.P., the donor of the site; 
about 7,0001. have already been expended in its 
erection, and it is estimated to cost before its 
completion an additional sum of 2,0001. The 
design was selected in competition, and is of the 
Early Decorated character, executed in Yorkshire 
parpoints, with Yorkshire stone ashlar dressings, 
and consists of a nave 83 ft. long by 41 ft. 6 in. 
wide, with north and south transepts. The 
nave is spanned by a single open-timbered roof, 
the carved laminated straining-ribs of which 
spring from internal pilasters, from which an 
internal arcade is formed. The whole area of 
the church is open, and lighted by seven 
windows in the sides, four being upon the north 
and three upon the south side, the south porch 
occupying one bay. At the west end of the 
church a triple arcaded recess is formed, the 
centre of which is occupied by the font, and 
above is a large window. The two transepts 
are lighted by windows in the gables with 
smaller windows in the side walls. The seats, 
screens, and inner doors are all executed in 
figured French-polished pitch-pine; the outer 
doors are clad with oak, and have ornamental 
wrought-iron bands thereon. The whole of the 
interior of the church is of plaster, decorated 
with colour, and relieved with illuminated texts 
around the walls. The chancel, 31 ft. long by 
19 ft. wide, is arranged for choral services, and 
open to the nave through an arch supported by 
double corbelled columns, with carved caps, 
representing the passion-flower and lily. It is 
lighted by a window in the east gable and two 
smailer side lights, and is approached from the 


Bave by three marble steps. The tower and |p 


spire are upon the south side of the chancel, at 
the junction of the — with the nave. 
The whole of the works, including the fittings, 
furniture, marble floors, and glass, have been 
carried ont from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Wilson & Oldham, 
architects, of Manchester. The chief portion of 
the work has been executed by Mr. Kirkley, 
builder, Sale. Subordinate contracts were en- 
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tered into with Messrs. Haden & Co., for the 
heating ; Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake, 
for the glazing; Messrs. Brown & Downing, 
for the gas-fittings; Messrs. Williams & Millson, 
for the stone carving, pulpit, font, and reredos ; 
Messrs. Wharton & Burns, for the decoration ; 
Mr. Oppenheimer, for the marble steps and floors ; 
Messrs, Williams, of Liverpool, for patent stone 
diaper decoration; and Mr. Readitt, Sale, for 
plumbing. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUJLDING 
NEWS. 


Ashton-on-Mersey.—The Baptist chapel re- 
cently erected in Ashton-lane, has been opened. 
The plot of land secured by the promoters of 
this undertaking contains 3,504 superficial yards, 
measuring to half the width of the side-road ; 
but the conditions respecting the bnilding lines 
are so strict that the net available area for 
building purposes is reduced to 1,350 yards. 
This, however, suffices for the school premises, 
which have now been in part completed and 
opened ; and also for a large chapel, capable of 
seating upwards of 900 persons, which will be 
erected hereafter. The latter, as being the 
more important structure, has been planned to 
occupy the front portion of the land facing 
Ashton-lane. The former, or school building, 
lies in the rear, and for the present is connected 
with Ashton-lane by a temporary iage-road, 
three yards wide. It is intended to use the 
schoolroom as a chapel. The school premises 
will eventually comprise, in addition to what is 
already erected, a residence for a caretaker, and 
two or more class-rooms. The portion now com. 
pleted includes a schoolroom (or school-chapel) 
55 ft. long, exclusive of recesses, by 30 ft. wide, 
and 25 ft. high from the floor to the central part 
of the roof ceiling; also a class-room, 20 ft. by 
16 ft., and 13 ft. high; together with a small 
vestry for ministers’ use, which may be cleared 
away when the future additional class-rooms are 
erected. Underneath the present class-room is 
a cellar, containing Messrs. Haden & Son's 
heating apparatus and boiler, &c., for tea-parties. 
All the external walls of the entire buildings are 
faced with Yorkshire stone parpoints. The 
quoins and dressings to windows and doorways 
are of Hooton ashlar stone. The roofs are 
covered with red and brown Staffordshire tiles. 
In the centre of the ridge is a turret containing 
one of Boyd's patent air-pump ventilators. 
Three of the windows on the south side of the 
room are carried up above the eaves, and have 
dormer gables with stone copings. ‘The style of 
the buildings is English Gothic, of the geome- 
trical period. The timbers of the roof exposed 
to view are stained and varnished, and the ceil- 
ings and walls, when sufficiently dry, will be 
suitably distempered. The total cost of the 
buildings and works executed so far, including 
boundary walls, gates, and roads, lighting, 
heating, ventilating, movable furniture, archi- 
tect’s commission, and legal fees, &c., will be 
about 2,5001. The contractor of the works is 
Mr. James Terras, of Manchester. The gas 
fittings are by Mesers. Hibbert & Co. The 
architect is Mr. H. J. Paull, of Manchester, and 
London. 

Ringwood.—A Wesleyan Chapel has been 
opened here. The new chapel, which is built in 
Christchurch-street, is of Gothic architecture. 
The walls are of local red brick, with rusticated 
dressings ; the columns and carved caps at the 
entrance door, weatherings to buttresses, front 
windows, finials, and label mouldings are 
executed in Bath stone, and the whole of the 
front is pointed in black mortar. At the back 
of the chapel are a vestry and the usual offices, 
over which is a schoolroom suitable for evening 
service and small] meetings. The dimensions of 
the interior of the chapel are 40 ft. long and 
25 ft. wide, with pew accommodation for nearly 
200. The ceiling is arranged in panels, formed 
by the stained roof timbers, some of these panels 
being relieved by pierced quatrefoils for venti- 
lation. The ground is enclosed by a brick wall, 
ornamental iron fencing, and gates hung to rustic 
brick piers. The cost of the whole, including 





archase of land, will be about 7001. It was 
built by Mr. G. Witt, of Ringwood, from plans 
prepared by Mr. John Wills, architect, Kings- 
bridge. 

Redditch.—A new Wesleyan chapel has been 
opened at Headless Cross, built on the site of an 
old one. The size of the new edifice is 60 ft. by 
36 ft., and the seats are arranged so as to ac. 
commodate about 320 persons, The architecture 





is of the Gothic style. At the back of the 
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preacher, fixed against the wall, is a piece of 
ornamental woodwork, from the centre of which, 
standing upon a base of crimson cloth are the 
letters I. H.S. carved in wood. The cost of the 
erection will be 1,430/., including the expense of 
new class-rooms, and the improvement of the 
old school-room. 








Books Received. 


Mr. Waring’s Works. Triibner & Co., Ludgate- 
hill. 1873. 
Uxper the title, “ A Record of Thoughts on 
Religious, Political, Social, and Personal Sub. 
jects,” Mr. J. B. Waring, architect, has issued 
two volumes uniform with “A Reoord of My 
Artistic Life,” which we mentioned on its appear 
ance. It is something to have had thoughts that 
fill two volumes, and more to have put them 
down in readable English; bat Mr. Waring has 
peculiar thoughts on religious and social sub. 
jects, and it would be quite out of our province 
to discuss them with him. We can justly give 
him praise for earnestness and good intentions. § 
Since we noticed * A Record of My Artistic 
Life” (an interesting book, spite of its faults, 
and giving evidence of varied ability), Mr. Warin 
has cancelled page 212, in which he had Seteneall 
a confidence in respect of some literary assist. 
ance to Sir Digby Wyatt, and has given some 
additional notes at the end of the work, 





A Popular Introduction to Mentat 
By Epwarp W. 


What am I? 
Philosophy and Psychology. 
Cox, Serjeant-at-Law. Vol. II. 
nism in Action. London: Longman & Co., 
Paternoster.row. 1874, 

Tuts second volume of Mr. Cox’s curious 

work treats mainly of what he has called 

“* psychic force,” and of various states, such ag 

dream, deliriam, somnambalism, clairvoyance, 

trance, and ecstasy, all of which must be 
well considered before we can have anything 
like a true and not a mere metaphysical and 
unpractical mental philosophy to deal with; and, 
although the whole subject is atill in a very 
immature and unshapely form, the book is 
an important one, suggestively, but requires 
much more complete investigation than Mr, 

Cox has been able, even yet, to spare time 

to give it. The author relates particulars 

of strange results, which seem entitled to 
command belief, bat this is sadly shaken 
when we find him giving a prominent place 

to the “ manifestations,’ as genuine, of a 

coarse and clumsy impostor from America, called 

Foster, whom the conductor of this journal aud 

others some years since helped to expose. 

As to his leading idea of “ psychic force,” Mr, 

Cox says :— 


“The “yes of the existence ofthe magnetic force are 
not nearly so many and so strong as are the proofs of a 





psychic force;”’ “from facts familiar to all who have 
examined experimentally, it appears (but this is as yet 
only suggestion) that psychic force operates, in some 
unknown manner, in antagonism to the foree of gravity ;'* 
“ and is the organised and human nerve-force, vital force, 

or soul-force,” and those who especially manifest that 
force are called “ psychics,” ‘* Mechanical proofs (he 
remarks) have been had of the existence of psychic 
force, aud it has been subjected to positive measure- 
ment: “there is some resemblance in the operation 
of the psychie foree (he adds) to the operation of 
magnetism, but certainly it is not magnetism,” ‘ Wood 
[a table, for example’| is a better conductor than 
metal, in this respect differing from electricity and mag- 
netism {bat not mach from diamagnetism,—Mr. Cox lt 
and some woods are better conductors than other woods.’ 

* Every living buman body appears to be a battery pro- 
ducing the force,” which he also still regards as @ 
“physical” force, as that of the electric eel, is only 
humanised 


May it not be asked, however, why, if there 
be a natural force of this kind, it is only within 
the last comparatively few years that tables have 
so ostentatiously begun to “ levitate,” and solid 
bodies to go through closed doors, whether 
“directed by intelligence”* or not? This, we 
suppose, would be Mr. Cox’s reply, though not 
quite satisfactory, to so natural an objection :— 

“ Man bas existed for many thousands, nape many 
millions, of years ; and, for all that time, the electric, the 
galvanic, and the magnetic forces were about him, aod 


controlling him, as now they are; and yet the discovery of 


them is recent, and our owledge of them has been 


gained in our own day,” 

There is an article on diamagnetism in the 
Builder of 1st May, 1852, p. 283, titled, “ Mag- 
netie Science in its Infancy,” from which it may 
be worth while here to make a brief quotation, 
by way of suggestion, with reference to these 
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and other speculations and alleged phenomena 
of later years. ,; 

Our suggestion, put in the form of a question, 
we may eay, is this: May not the little-known 
physical force of diamagnetism, organised in @ 
human apparatus, constitute the “ psychical 
force’ of whic Mr. Cox speaks ? 

“* Magnetic science is but in its infancy, and we should 
not be surprised to find it evolve almost magical wonders. 
Dr. Poneday lately showed the possibility of literally 
collecting the terrestrial magnetism and accumulating ils 
force in apparatus used for the purpose, This, he showed, 
could be done by revolving a wheel in a certain direction, 
cutting the lines of magnetic force, or winding them up, 
as it were, on the disc, or wheel, while placed in the oes 
direction, and not in any other. Here is something thst 
almost looks like that reality of which the circling 
manwuvres of the magician’s wand, [or the rotations of 
the witch's wheel |, were but a superstitious and vain fore- 
shadowing. To what pitch of intensity such a power 
may yet be evolved, or where such discoveries may end, it 
is hardto say, [They seem to be in abeyance, by the way, 
since Faraday’s death.; We not long since noted other 
magical-looking experiments by Faraday, in which the 
diamagnetic force was brought into play, so as to cause 
obvious resistance in moving copper blades, &c., through 
the air, between the electro-magnetic poles, { Indeed, he 
exerted al! his force to push them through the air without 
contact, but could not do it. | 

‘The magnetic and diamagnetic forces are clearly those 





which stand next in co-relation to the mechanical forces | 
of cohesion and elasticity, and to the cosmical force of | 
weight or gravity and its antithesis or negative ; and they may 
come to duplay subversive influences over these, ere long, that | 
wil! astonish even a generation familiar with electro-tele- | 
graphic wonders. What would they say, for instance, to such | 
a temporary eubversion of the cohesive forces in a deal 
board or a stone wall, as would enable a magician hke | 
Faraday to pass through it as if it were so much air, or | 
so much dustinthe sunbeam? Doubtless such an idea 
would be quite extravagant as an expectation gravely en- 
tertained. We adduce it merely to give a general idea of 
what may be possible with the coupiake control of forces 
#0 closely connected with the cohesive as we have reason 
to know and believe the magnetic and diamagnetic above 
all else to be. In fact, do we not already know that 
by electro-magnetic power, the cohesive, or at least the 
adhesive force of two connected series of iron particles, 
for instance, may, tn a moment, and but for a moment, or 
Sir any given series of moments, be utterly paralyzed, 
although so intense as to be incapable, otherwise, of 
being torn asunder by a mechanical force equivalent to 
tonsin weight? Let him who is ever ready to scoff when 
mist, alone, appears in his own foresight, see that his 
ready-made sneering apparatus be not screwed up the 
wrong way for right working in the present imstance,” 


VARIORUM. 

Tre Art Journal, referring to the archi- | 
tectural drawings which form part of the 
International Exhibition of 1574, speaks of 
J. Coney, who was a member of the Society of | 
Water-Colour Painters. ‘Coney, who died in| 
1533, was educated as an architect, though he| 
never practised, but became a most skilful | 
painter and engraver of architectural subjects. | 
His pictures of such works, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy and at the gallery of his own 
wociety, were much admired; but there are few 
persons now living to whom they are familiar. 
He is best known to the living generation by his 
very numerous engravings, principally etchings, 
many of them of large size. They include, 
among others, eight views, interior and exterior, 
of Warwick Castle; thirty-two plates of Conti- 
nental cathedrals, town-halls, and other edifices 
of architectnral pretension ; fifty-six etchings of 
civil and ecclesiastical buildings, also foreign ; 
two volumes, entitled ‘ English Ecclesiastical 
Edifices of the Olden Time”; twenty-eight 
plates and fifty-six vignettes, called ‘‘ Beauties 
of Continental Architecture.’ The whole of 
these works he engraved from his own drawings. 
They are remarkable for their accuracy, even 
to the minutest details, and are also most 
masterly in execution, Coney was but little 
appreciated in his lifetime; yet the truth and 
beauty of his works are acknowledged now 
by all who are acquainted with them.”—— 
In the Floral Magazine, Mr. Worthington Smith 
writes on the Colours of Flowers, and the impos- 
sibility of representing them ;—“ The one thing 
artists can never perfectly get is transparency, 
and this difficulty is almost insurmountable in 
the illustrations for a journal like this magazine. 
It is as impossible to represent the opal-like 
light seen passing through the petals of some 
white lilies as it would be to paint the rays of 
light playing about a diamond, or the blaze of 
fire from the sun itself. The best and purest 
scarlet colour used by artiste, if placed by the 
side of the petals of a field poppy or geranium, 
immediately looks like a piece of clay. The 
same with crimsons: our best crimson lakes, 
when placed near the petals of some Geraniacem, 
at once put on a liver-like appearance. Scarlets, 
in nature, are transparent, and such a thing as 
a transparent scarlet pigment is unknown. Now 
if we glaze over one of our artificial scarlets 
with a wash of pure purple, the painting imme. 
Giately looks like mud; but what is more com. 


veitchii) than to see a vivid scarlet, shot with 
brilliant purple? On an examination of the 
epidermal cells with a microscope some of the 
mystery is explained, but any attempt at imita- 
tion inevitably ends in failure. The same remarks 
apply with equal truth to all other tints,—be 
they purple, blue, green, ye!low, or orange.” —— 
In the new part of Cassell’s World of Wonders 
some ingenious workmen are spoken of :— 
“Johannes Ferrarius, a Jesuit, had in his 
possession cannons of wood, with their carriages, 
wheels, and all other military furniture, all of 
which were also contained in a peppercorn of 
the ordinary size. An artist, named Claudius 
Gallus, made for Hippolytus d’Este, Cardinal of 
Ferrara, representations of sundry birds sitting 
on the tops of trees, which, by hydraulic art and 
secret conveyance of water through the trunks 
and branches of the trees, were made to sing 
and clap their wings; but, at the sudden appear- 
ance of an ow! out of a bush of the same artifice, 
they immediately became all mute and silent.” 
In times gone by we were alone in urging a 
reform in dinner-table decorations, and de- 
nouncing arrangements which hid the guests 
one from another. Now, however, every one 
takes the same view. The Household Guide, for 





printed by D. Bretherton, 1874.” Dr. Bond 


says in this report,— 

“In the chaos of legislation to which the growing con- 
vietion of the importance of protecting the public health 
has for some years past given rise, the sanitar, adminis- 
trator seeks in vain for that simplicity of detail and 
facility of enforcement which alone make the law terror 
to evil doers. So hopelessly entangled and conflictin 
are some of the numerous statutes that have been passed 
by Parliament, that it deties the efforts of ordinary 
intelligence to bring them into harmony with one another, 
whilst many of them are practically inoperative for 
want of simple provisions which it would seem scarce 
possible ¢for their framers to have overlooked. In 
many matters of first importance the sanitary au 
rity finds its progress absolutely barred by defects of 
this kind, at that it is unable to touch offenders who 
with impunity defy attack, notwithstanding the clearly. 
expressed opinions of society, and the obvious inten- 
tions of the law itself. And yet, in the teeth of these 
facts, which are notorious to all who have the least 
acquaintance with the subject, there are to be found those 
who counsel delay in further legislation until sanitary 
authorities have learned what their duties are, and who 
allege that the law, as it at present exists, gives them 
ample powers to deal with all the difficulties with which 
they have to contend,” 


The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners. The fourteeth annual report of this 
society for 1873 has been issued in a printed 
form. It says :—‘‘ During the year 1873 we have 
established 25 new branches, 17 of them being 








April, says :— As a general rule, the decora- | 
tions of a dinner-table should only be slightly | 
raised, admitting of an uninterrupted view of | 
each other by the assembled guests. Flowers | 
in pots and growing vines are no longer in|} 
favour. They are considered fit only to deco. | 
rate a side-board or side-table; and even in| 
such places they may be found in the way, if | 
the space be limited. Fresh flowers only should | 
be used to decorate dinner-tables. Artificial | 


flowers are not in good taste, and are never seen 


|in private houses where refinement prevails. 


The taste displayed in decorating tables is never 
80 commendable as when applied to some useful 
purpose. And now that it is the custom to 


| place fruit on the table at the beginning of the 
| repast, the effect produced by grouping fruit is 


a legitimate object of study. Nothing is more 
appropriate than a centre-piece composed of 
dessert-fruit, leaving choice flowers to figure in 
small vases and specimen glasses, in different 
parts of the table, marking by their position 
the boundary of certain dishes, and breaking a 
line of plates and glasses.””———-The Gardener's 
Chronicle says, speaking of villa gardens,— 


“What shall we employ to cover this fence, or that 
dead wall? is a question often put by owners of small 
gardens who desire to see such places clothed with plants, 
but are quite at a loss what to plant against them, Some- 
times one meets with attempts at planting such places in 
which both unfitting and inharmonious subjects are em- 
ployed, — tender plants placed on cold, damp, north 
aspects, and those of rampant growth set in confined 
spaces, better adapted fer plants of epare growth. Some 
are deterred from planting by reason of the trouble of 
nailing; and eoeah this may be done with the greatest 
care, and in apparent security, @ Violent west or south- 
west wind will often ruthlessly undo the work of even 
years, and lay low the matured growth of the plants, 
The same holds good with plants trained against houses 
or conservatory walls, especially when they occupy an 
exposed position. Strong stout list-shreds become rotten 
with time; a main branch gives way, and a fierce wind 
completes the work, Not only is time saved, and labour 
economised, but a sense of security is also experienced, 
when places against which it is desirable to plant creepers 
are covered with galvanised wire netting, using a strong 
article with a 2-in. ora 3-in. mesh, It is a very simple 
matter fastening the wire against walls or wooden fences. 
The wire is manufactured in pieces or lengths of a cer- 
tain width, and it is necessary to first of all nail to the 
wall some rods of deal about an inch or so in thickness 
and 2 in, in width, painted the colour of the background 
against which they are fixed. To these the wire should 
be fastened securely, and a great saving of labour will be 
effected. The cost of covering walls in this way is quite 
trifling, even though there has been an advance in the 
price of galvanised wire netting. All climbing plants 
proper, that attach themselves to anything capable of 
giving them support, will be quite at home against a wall 
or fence so covered, and by means of a little judicious 
training of the courses of the leading shoots, the wood 
can be equally distributed against a given space.” 


——‘ Sea Water for London. By C. F. Fuller, 
C.E. Charing Cross Publishing Company, 
Limited. 1874.” Mr, Fuller proposes to take 
the sea-water, either from Brighton to the south- 
western district or Surrey side of the metropolis, 
or from Shoeburyness to the Middlesex side. 
There would of course be a pumping-station at 
the sea-side. The main from Brighton would 
take the route of the Brighton railway to London. 
For a complete establishment of baths 30,0001. to 
10,0001. would be about the cost, exclusive of 
the cost of conveying the water at the rate of 
about 270,000 gallons per day, supplying two 
large swimming-baths and say 20 private baths. 
We are not aware that Mr. Fuller regards any 
part of his scheme as specially new.—— 
“Annual Report of the Medical Officer of 
Health to the Gloucester Union of Sanitary 








mon in some scarlet orchids (as in Masdevallia 


Authorities for the year 1873. Gloucester: 


opened in England, 2 in Wales, 2 in Scotland, 2 
in the United States, and 2 in Canada. Two 
branches which had proved unsuccessful have 
been closed. We have added 1,553 new members 
during the year, and the sum of 10,6011. 28, 9}d. 
has been added to our funds. At the end of the 
year our total number of members was 12,789, 
with 249 branches, and a cash balance of 30,4501. 
11s. 33d. The total value of our assets is 32,7311. 
18s. 9}d. Our income during the year has 
amounted to 31,0851. 16s. 93d.; and we have 
expended in donation, to members thrown out 
of employment through slackness of trade alone, 
3,0851., or 48. 10d. per member. This is a 
smaller amount per member than we have paid 
in any yeur since 1866, and is in itself a very 
satisfactory evidence of the healthy state of 
trade.” 





Miscellanea, 
A Greek Sun-Dial.—A curious Greek gun. 


dial, in a very perfect state of preservation, has 
been lately discovered by M. O. Rayet, at Hera- 
clea (Latmos). It wasfound by him in a building 
which probably served for the meetings of the 
Senate. The sun-dial is similar in its construc. 
tion to a leas perfect one discovered in Phoenicia 
a few years ago by M. Rénan. It consists of a 
block of marble, cut to such a form that when 
suitably placed on the ground one of its faces is 
parallel to the plane of the equator in the latitude 
of Heraclea. Upon this face is the actual dial, 
in the form of a segment of a hollow cone having 
the curves which serve to mark the hours, as 
indicated by the passage over the dial of the 
shadow of a style fixed at the point where the 
apex of the cone is cut through by the upper 
horizontal surface of the block of stone. This 
style was the only part wanting in the dial when 
discovered. But the most remarkable part about 
this ancient dial is the presence of seven parallel 
ares of circles, at such a distance apart that each 
of them would be traversed by the shadow of 
the point of the style when the sun was in the 
middle of one of the signs of the Zodiac. A 
second conical dial is placed on the northern face 
of the block of marble, and beneath the first or 
principal dial is a Greek inscription in two lines 
stating that the instrument was dedicated to 
Ptolemy the King by Apollonios, son of Apollo. 
dotos, and constructed by Themistagoras of 
Alexandria, son of Meniskos. M. Rayet thinks 
that the king here referred to is Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos, and that its date is probably the early 
part of the third century B.C. Dials of this 
kind are mentioned by Vitruvius, but the precise 
mode of their construction was unknown until 
the discovery by M. Rénan of the fragment above 
referred to,— (lobe. 


Engraved Emblems.—The United Society 
of Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders offered 
a premium for the best design fora certificate of 
membership, or “‘emblem,’ and awarded the 
premium to one by Mr. M. J. Fitschen, which 
has just now been engraved. Parts of it are so 
fairly designed and drawn, that it is worth while 
advising Mr. Fitschen to give some study to the 
principles of design, and he will then avoid 
placing a column ic a hole sunk in the face of a 
pier, and throwiag at the feet ofa sitting figure 
roses as large as its head. We do not say this 
to give pain, but with a view to help on. 
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Engines without Steam-blast, Noise, or 

Smoke.—<A trial has taken place on the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, 
between the Grange-lane and Tinsley stations, 
of an engine constructed by the Yorkshire 
Engine Company, upon L. Perkins’s patent 
system, for the Belgian Street Railway Com. 
pany, Brussels. This engine emits no smoke or 
steam into the atmosphere, and makes compara- 
tively little noise. The engine, it is said, used 
steam at 500 lb. te the square inch, and main. 
tained this pressure by natural draught without 
any difficulty, in fact, worked half the time 
with the draught-doors closed. The engine is 
compound, and expands the steam to the most 
economical limits, and then condenses it by 
means of two air-surface condensers placed on 
either side of the machine. The boiler was in- 
spected by the Belgian Government engineers, 
and proved by them to 2,800 1b. water-pressure 
Pe square inch. The engine can be driven 
rom either end, all the driving.gear being 
duplicate, to obviate the necessity of turn- 
tables. It accomplished a speed of 15 miles per 
hour, drawing its full load up gradients varying 
from one in 200 to one in 80, and was pronounced 
by all, says our authority, the Birmingham Daily 
Gazette, to be a machine likely to work a com- 
plete revolution in the ase of steam. The sys. 
tem has already been applied to stationary and 
marine engines. 


The Improvement of Leicester-square. — 
A public meeting of the Defence Committee, in. 
habitants, and others, has been held at the Hotel 
de l'Europe, to protest against the attempt now 





being made to prevent the carrying out of the 
restoration and embellishment of the square. | 
Mr. Albert Grant, M.P., was present, and stated | 
that the Metropolitan Board’s bill would pro. | 
bably be read a third time on the 13th instant, | 
and there could be no doubt that it would) 
become law by June or July next. If he had) 
not by that time acquired all the rights privately, | 
the Metropolitan Board would have power to. 
expropriate them, and to take over the square | 
and maintain it at the public expense ; and upon 
the jury assessing the amount to be paid, he, 
will provide it, and thus the square will be | 
preseuted to the metropolis and the residents. | 
Mr. Grant declared that he owned not a house | 
nor a foot of land in Leicester-square, except | 
the centre of the square, which he proposed to | 
present to the public for the benefit of the people | 
of the metropolis, amongst whom he had so long | 
lived. He explained his projects, stating that | 
he wanted to see if, through Leicester-square as | 
a pioneer, it was not possible, as he believed it 
to be, to establish in London, as in Paris, those 
pleasant places where persons might go in the 
afternoon and sit down to breathe a little fresh 
air without any restriction, and without being 
compelled to go long distances to the parks, 


The Cemetery Wall, Richmond.—Much 


British Museum.—The fourth report of the 
Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction, &c., 
recommends a change in the governing authority 
of the British Museum. Referring to the 
national history collections, the report urges, 
“That the occasion of the removal of these 
collections to the new buildings now being 
erected at South Kensington for their reception, 
be taken advantage of to effect a change in the 
governing authority and official administration 
of that division of the museum.” The following 
recommendation of the commissioners will be 
specially interesting to the managers of pro- 
vincial museums :—“ That, in connexion with 
the Science and Art Section of the Education 
Department, qualified naturalists be appointed 
to direct the collection of specimens in order 
to supply whatever deficiencies exist in the more 
important provincial museums ; and also in order 
to organise typical museums, to be sent by the 
Department of Science and Art into the 
provinces to such science schools as may be 
reported to be likely to make them eflicient 
instruments cf scientific instruction.” 


The Walsall Arboretum.—The arrange. 
ments for the forthcoming opening of the Wal- 
sall Arboretum, on the 4th proximo, approach 
completion, when the inhabitants of Walsall 
and neighbourhood will be provided witha place 
of healthy recreation. The Arboretum grounds 
are abouc twenty acres in extent, and were pur- 
chased from Lord Hatherton and Sir George 
Mellish. Mr. R. Lowe, of Wolverhampton, 
who successfully laid out the Molineux Grounds, 
Wolverhampton, for the Industrial Exhibition 
some years ago, was selected as the landscape 


gardener, and has laid them out in a pleasing | 


manner. The site consisted of a large lake, 
surrounded by small gardens and high and 
rough mounds of lime-waste and clay, all of 
which have been made good use of; and there 
are croquet lawns, terraces, promenades, islands, 
&c. The grounds are bounded nearly all the 
way with a high wall, and at the main entrance 
is a large lodge with a square tower. 
are also refreshment-rooms, gardener’s lodge, 
summer-houses, &c. 


Somerset Acheological and WNatural 


New Artificial Stone.—Mr. J. Fottrell, of 
Dame-street, Dublin, manager of a public com. 
pany, has patented an improved composition for 
the manufacture of pipes and tubes, suitable for 
water at high pressure, and as conduits for 
sewage purposes, gas, brine, and other saline 
liquors. The invention consists in the manufac. 
ture (by fusion of the ingredients) of a homo. 
geneous composition, forming a concretion or 
artificial stone, possessing all the qualities of 
hardness and durability of the natural substance, 
such composition to be employed in the con- 
struction of tubes for the conduct of water at 
high-pressure, gas, sewage, brine, and other 
saline liquors, or in the manufacture of useful 
or ornamental forms by moulding or casting the 
same. When greater density or special sharp- 
ness in the castings is desired, pressure is applied 
to the moulds. 

Gas from Kimmeridge Clay or Shale.— 
It has been found by the Rev. Mr. Moule, that 
a good useful gas can be produced from the 
hitherto neglected and comparatively worthless 
Kimmeridge clay. The gas is clear and soft, but 
is produced crudely, and is hence not yet of its 
highest order of illuminating power. It is pro- 
duced by the destractive distillation of the 
shale, the gaseous products being submitted to 
purification before use. In this latter process, 
as also at other stages of the manufacture, chalk 
is used. No doubt good parafline oil can be 
produced from it also. Young’s paraffine has 
all been got, if we mistake not, from shale in 
Scotland, out of which immense sums of money 
have been thus earned. 





The Tenders for New Workhouse for 
Derby Union.— Mr. Dusatoy, whose tender of 
| 20,3581., was said to be lower by about four 
| thousand pounds than any other, and was accepted 
_ by the guardians, has written tothem to say that he 
“omitted to allow for the extra price of material 
and labour, which was intended to be covered by 
|an addition of 74 per cent. to the prices at the 
| new schools just built, and that he now adds 
that to his previous estimate, and submits for 

approval or otherwise.” ‘The guardians have 
| voted for “otherwise,” and have ordered Mr. 
| Dusatoy to be written to informing him that 


History Society.—At a special general meet-| the Board “expect him to carry out the con- 
ing of the members at the Taunton Museum, | tract in accordance with the tender accepted at 
Mr. C. J. Tarner took the chair, in the absence the last meeting.” 

of the president, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, | 

Mr. O. W. Mallet, one of the hon. secs., was} New Barracks at Upnor.—Tho barracks 


authorised to enter into a contract on behalf of | in course of construction at Chattenden Roughs, 


the Society for the purchase of Taunton Castle | about two miles from Upnor Castle, approach 





excitement has been caused by the erection of a 
dwarf wall to divide the consecrated from the 
unconsecrated portion of the new burial-ground. 
The wall, 280 ft. in length, has, by the order 
of the Vicar, been erected by Mr. Sims, of 
tichmond, builder. There have been meetings 
to protest against sucha wall as offensive and 
insulting to the Nonconformists as a class. 
Some persons took summary action and knocked 
it all down. ‘The Vicar having informed the 
builder of the wall that he will be expected to 
comply with the terms of his contract, Mr. Sims 
has commenced rebuilding the ,wall. Applica- 
tion has been made for a special body of police 
to watch the cemetery and protect the wall from 
further molestation. A committee, consisting 
of Mr. Cave, M.P., and several clergymen and 
others, were appointed to submit to the 
select vestry resolutions passed at the public 
meetings condemnatory of the Vicar’s conduct 
in building the wall after the expressed wish of 
the vestry to the contrary; and to obtain the 
removal of the wall. The vestry have since 
requested the Vicar to remove the wall within 
three days. 


New Lecture-hall at Forest-hill.—The 
foundation-stone has been laid of a new lecture. 
hall in connexion with St. John’s United Presby- 
terian Church, Devonshire-road, Forest-hill. The 
hall is being built from the designs of Mr. 
Vickers, who acts as honorary architect, having 
presented the designs free to the incumbent. 
The building, when completed, will seat about 
400 persons. Of an estimated amount of 1,400i. 
required for the erection of the hall, 1,077/. have 





already been subscribed. 


and adjoining premises for 2,8501., and the 
fixtures and furniture for 8701. A cheque for 
1501. was drawn to pay the deposit upon the 
purchase, Of the 1,6431. promised, 1,000/. have 
been paid into Stuckey’s bank on deposit, and 
the bank has agreed to advance 1,500/. for one 
year at 4 per cent. One-half of the purchase- 
money is to be paid down and the other half to 
remain on mortgage. ‘Taunton itself has raised 
5001,, and it is stipulated that if the town increases 
the amount to 8001, the inhabitants shall become 
entitled to the reversicn of the property in the 
event of the dissolution of the Society or the 
removal of the museum from the town. 


Worcester Diocesan Architectural 
Society.—The annual meeting of this society 
has been held at the Natural History Society's 
rooms, Worcester. Mr, G. J. A. Walker pre- 
sided, and there were present the Revs. W. W. 
Douglas, E. Robinson, W. Thorn, T. King, H. 
Kingsford, and W. M. Kingsmill; and Mesers. J. 
Noake, E. Lees, J. Severn - Walker, Walker 
Rennick, and T. N. Stratford. Mr. J. Severn 
Walker (the hon. secretary) read the annual 
report, which was adopted. The patrons, 
president, vice president, and honorary secretary 
were re-elected, Mr. John Noake re-elected 
auditor, and the following gentlemen to forma 
committee for the ensuing year:—The Rural 
Deans, the Revs. Dr. Collis, R. Cattley, T. G. 
Cartler, and H. Douglas ; Messrs. H. G. Golding- 
ham (Mayor), E. Lees, W. J. Hopkins, Walker 
Rennick, and R. Woof. The Rev. Canon 
Seymour was elected a vice-president. Several 
members were also elected. 


The Eagle Sash-line Fastener.— Although 


| completion, the contractors, Messr#. Ball & Co., 
|of Rochester, having put a large force of men 
on the work. These barracks are for the troops 
| who will guard the extensive powder-magazines 
| which are to be built at Chattenden Roughs, the 
| foundations of which are being prepared. The 
| new magazines are to take the place of those at 
| Upnor Castle, which were some time since con- 
|demned as a standing danger to the dockyard, 
to Chatham, and the contiguous towns. 


The Kinson Sanitary Ware, Brick, and 
Clay Company.—The Kinson Pottery, situated 
at Kinson, in the county of Dorset, about a mile 
and a half from the town of Poole, is being 
| turned into a limited company. The property 
includes, toadepth of 40 ft., beds of the finest 
descriptions of clays, which were found, by the 
analysis made by the late Professor Herapath, 
well suited to the manufacture of sanitary-ware, 
bricks, and so on. We have seen some non- 
absorbent bricks made at these works, which 
seem calculated to supply a want. 











The Hydrostatic Van in Street-water- 
ing.—It is said that in more than twenty of the 
thirty-nine metropolitan parishes Bayley’s hydro- 
static van has been adopted in street-watering. 
According to a recent report of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, the cost of street-watering in 
St. Pancras under the new system is 52/, per 
mile, while in an adjoining parish not so well 
watered it is as high as 80l. per mile, and in 
some other parishes much higher. 


Prison Labour.—At Lewes sessions a re- 
port has been presented on the success of 
the system of remunerative labour recently 
introduced into Lewes prison. It was stated 





a simple little matter, this sash-fastener is 
likely to prove profitable to the patentee. The 
title gives a notion of its form, or it might have 
been called the trident sash-fastener, though 
the central prong is elongated. It makes a 
sash-line much more secure than the single nail 
now used will do, and can be readily taken out 





and refixed when a new line becomes necessary. 
Is will doubtless come into use. 


that during the nine months it had been in 
operation the net profit on the prisoners’ work 
was 3001., and still more favourable results were 
anticipated. 

Sunderland Municipal Buildings Com- 
petition. ‘The drawings received in competi. 
tion have been on view there during the week, 
at the Grange School, West Park. 
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Institution of Surveyors.—The next meet- 
ing will be held on Monday evening, April 13th, 
when the discussion on the paper by Mr. R. W. 
Clutton, entitled “'The Self-sown Oak Woods of 
Sussex,” and on that by Mr. D. Watney, entitled 
“Timber,” will be resumed ; and, should time 
permit, a paper will be read by Mr. W J. Craw- 
ley, entitled “ The Forests of England. 

Salary of the Manchester City Officer of 
Health.—Mr. John Leigh, the Officer of Health 
to the Manchester City Council, has had a rise of 
salary from 5001. to 6001. per annum. 


David Cox.— A handsome stained-glass 
window has been placed in the parish church of 
Harborne, as a memorial of the great water- 
colour-painter, David Cox. 


The Society for the Encouragement of 
the Fine Arts will hold their second conver- 
sazione of the session at the South Kensington 
Museum on the 16th instant. 








TENDERS 
For the erection of a dwelling-house, at Manners-road, 
Hampstead, for Mr, W. H, Stallard. Messrs, Spalding 
& Knight, architects. Quantities by Mr, Fleetwood ;— 


Browne & Robinson .........cce008 £2,710 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. ..rcccsorcoeses 2,608 0 0 
Scrivener & White ............s0000. 2,552 0 0 
, Sere eae 2,442 0 0 
Carter & Son _,,.... O0sencrecedoces oes 2,397 0 0 
| aera 
ING. spcsivsrstenionvsssotrereas 2,360 0 90 
Pe aksitiiamdaipseoaeel 2,203 0 0 





For the erection of three houses, Brick-lane, Bethnal- 
green, for Mr, J, Swyer, Messrs, Wadmore & Baker, 
architects ;— 


PS LE | £3,068 0 0 
Merritt & ASHDy ......<sccecececossee 2,751 0 0 
Johnson ......66 niles deeuiatsaiiaies 2,687 0 0 
Le aera 2,670 0 0 

0 0 


NE ee 2,065 





_ For additions to Borough Jewish Schools, Mr, Lewis 
Solomon, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr, H, F. 
Gnitten :— 






Longmire & Burge ........c006 cove, £2,063 0 O 
eS eae coe 00 
Henson, Brothers 6 0 
Ktimpson & Co, 0 0 
PUNED  \seplsobuddeatens . 1,769 0 0 
SAGE idnaitevettcnsinace 1,682 12 0 
Ditto, reduced work (accepted) 1,472 12 0 


+. airs to five houses, in Nichols-square, Hackney: 
Mr, Lewis Solomon, architect ;— 


SONI, sex:ctasshicgiieiptexsbansithineiel odeiot £245 0 0 
i ae . 2066 0 0 
CObOR srcssenee 185 0 O 
Richards ls) 0 0 
1 SSE i 16315 0 
Pittman (accepted) ....sccscccccsee . 16 00 





For the erection of farm homestead, Ansley, Herts, for 
rod Kev, GJ, Hesse, Messrs, Smith & Justin, archi- 
ete :— 





Glasscock wee 7 £1,950 00 
SPO venison 1,871 0 0 
Gimson ,, «. 1,760 0 0 
SOUIOEE: csruisssnvericsnisiananmane 1,753 0 0 
Lawrence ; 1,739 0 0 
Gibbons (accepted) 1,677 0 0 


B ... painting the external parts of Highgate Infir- 

ary :— 
a 
Ball & Wishes  .nnismnsnncianeniee 





BE ae seereseeses 
Charlton & Martin ....... sent 345 
NOGRED . scdnseniiinediniael 330 





e 
) 

eccooosceo 

cooooeo 


Rea 


205 0 0 
Seed 





_For works at the premises of the Metropolitan Bank, 
Nos. 75 and 76, Cornhill, Mr, Alfred Nickerson, archi- 
tect, Quantities supplied :— 
Paylor & SOM Q.esccsseee aisabebebesasess £423 10 0 
Green & hing eeeeocecovoroseee ooveeeece ove 60 (0 
Homann. .......ccs0008 ddswegurentyesoueevens 350 0 0 
Battam, Heywood, & Hanks ..,... 321 10 6 





For new church, Mile-end-road. Mr. A. W. Blomfield, 
architect, Quantities by Messrs, Goodman & Vinal! ;— 
. F Separate Estimate 
Church, for Foundations, 







Ashby & Som seoseseerees £4,855 £400 
Downs seo 4,70 40 
Turner 4,399 410 
Dove ... . » 4,305 S05 
Roberts ..... 4,343 307 
Adamson ..... verese 4,324 400 








For rebuilding South Mills, Blunham, Beds, for Messrs. 
Powers. Mr, John Usher, architect ;— 






eee cecussensncsasorese ptdeheiabanberese £5,238 0 0 
Manley & Rogers........00+ » 6,233 0 0 
W, Carter ..... eouseoesnseecese 5,180 10 0 
Moore ...... peccgeuare re » 4,625 10 0 
Spencer ... -» 4533 0 0 

u 455 0 0 
BG. & W. Pattineon ......cccccccosess 440 0 0 
OO a eRe 4,222 0 0 
Hobson & Taylor .......ccccc.. 4100 6 0 
8 | eens. -» 4,100 0 0 
Veena 4000 0 0 
Langmead & W ope 3,975 0 0 
Foster ....... sovesvevecescvocevecessosssces 3,808 O O 





For pulling down and rebuilding No. 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, for Mr. 8. Williams. Mr. R. 
Worsley, architect, Quantities by Messrs. Franklin & 
Andrews :— 

Longmire & Burge ..,....0000000000. £2,723 0 
Ryde ...scrreprerccrresccssscensecrsevees 3,088 


ecoooo 





For taking down old, and erecting new, 
situated at Farndon-field, in the poe & of Farndon, near 
Newark-upon-Trent, for Mr, Joseph Richardson, Mr. 
Charles ea. architect :— 


5 ee eoccoseteces | & 
Mackenzie (accepted) ......000. 3,150 





For the erection of a residence and stabling, in Bexle 
road, Eltham, Kent, for Mr. Alfred Warner. Mr. H. 4 
Alexander, architect. Quantities by Mr. Sidney Young ;— 
Rider & SOM sevscsccoscovessseecseceses £8,100 0 0 
Colls & Son ..... voohnenn sett -. 3,140 0 0 
Bayes & RamaZe .....0..0000000000.. 3,136 0 0 
Outhwaite & SON .....c..cccccresees 3,084 0 0 









For rebuilding Town Mills, Melksham, lately destroyed 
by fire. Builder's work only, Mr, Frank Whitmore, 
architect :— 

Light & Smith (accepted) ...... £2,409 0 0 





For additions to steam flour-mills, Barking, Essex, for 
Sir Edward Hulse. Builder's work only, Mr, Frank 
Whitmore, architect :-— 

Brown (accepted) .....sss0sscseeees £1,667 0 0 





For triple villa residence, Plot 12, Crystal Palace Park 
a — r. John Norton, architect. Quantities by Mr. 
acker :— 















Joplin & Co, .....ccccseroseoserseessees £6,907 0 O 
pee? epceneese dnepenseaseiened 5 00 
Keast & Oo, wr.cncnnnnnmnsns S508 € O 
Stephenson  secorcsrrssoserscscssersese 6,683 0 0 
Gilmour ,., 6,500 0 0 
me: FO Be 
Tall se 6,457 0 0 
ee ee | 
Bayes & Ramage .,..44...c0rs0ee-e 5,950 0 0 
Simpson & Baker soso 5,762 0 0 
Garraud  ,...0.. 5,547 0 0 
0 0 

ogeqesencesucemanssesecsentstibeecese 00 


fApriz 11, 1874. 


For the erection of a water-tower, and other works in 
connexion therewith, at Middieton Park, near Bicester, 
Oxfordshire, for the Hon, Earl Jersey. Mr, William 











Eversden, architect :— 
For the Tower. 
J. &T, Davis (accepted) ......... £1,700 10 0 
; For the Iron Tanks. 
Fildesley (accepted) .........00-: . 615 0 0 
For the Iron Joists. 
Dawney ( pted) uo > BO 0 








For three villa residences (triplet), Portsdown-road, 
Maida-vale. Mr. P. Wilkinson, architect :— 
Temple & Foster ..........+0s00+0+.+. £3,655 0 0 
Cross & Son ..... csseasnecscontincene aeee. © 0 
Thompson & Smith .........00008 3,567 0 0 


For alterations and additions, at rear of No. 70, East- 
street, Brighton, for Mr, E, Bovth, Messrs, Goulty & 
Gibbins, architects :— 

Co, : 











i) 
osoceo 





For alterations and additions at Stonebridge Park, 
Willesden, for Mr, John Burgoyne. Mr, Wm, Bradbear, 
architect :— 

Prebble & Morley ...,..s000se000+.+.. £273 10 0 
BOGGS. . cccsissoterweptesianeerdodieosepane 268 16 0 


For rebuilding the Lord Wellington public-house, 
Baalzephon-street, Bermondsey, for Mr. Baker. Mr, 
W. T. Hollands, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
W. Plimsaul :-— 

Contract No, 1, 












Arnold £1,779 0 0 
ee ovassosettvboiarieicnn ape @.@ 
ee? 1, eee . 1,64 0 0 
Thomas (late) . . 1,670 0 0 
Kipps (late) ..... 1,426 0 0 
BROMO ccsecncessenvevsvecensvbbotocioies « 1,285 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. Cc. D—-B—C. & M.—E R-C, ©. 0.—M.—L. 8. —J. K. Je 
F. C.-—D. K.—-8.—C. B—F. W.—J. B—Mr. E.—J. L.—J. H B— 
J. N.—C. & Sone—E E. C.—P.—B & Co.—W. 8.—H. H. B—K. 
(shall have attention).—W. Z. (not suitable).—W. C. T. (next week).— 
C. W. E. (next week).—J. B. (next week). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 


by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and pape. read at 








public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 





T. TRELOA 


SUPERIOR 


COCOA-NUT 


FIBRE 


AND 


MATS. 


MATTING ¢9 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


KR & SONS, 


GooD 
FLOOR 
CLOTH. 
KAMPTULICON 
CORK 
CARPET. 


Mauufacturers and Warehousemen, 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Bituati Situations 

Wanted, Vacant. 
fix lines (about Afty words) or under .. 9. 64. 4s. 6d. 
Rach akditional line (about ten words)... 0s, 6d, Os. 6d, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER ” is supplied, direct from the Office, to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19%. per annum, 
Payable in Adeance, 

Halfpenny stamps ed foramounts under 5a. Any larger sum 
should be remitted by Money Order, payable at the Post Office, 
King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. @ DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER. 














Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than THREE o’clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 

Gam” NOTICE.—AU communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 








Bath Stone of best quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
application to 








Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvrt.] 


STONE BROTHERS, 
Bath Stone Merchants, 
supply direct from their own Quarries :—= 
Box Gxrovunp, Corsnam Down, 
Faktxrich Down, Compr Down, 
AND Stoke GrowunD. 

Prices on application at Bath-stone Office, Bath. 
London Depét, G.W.R. Mileage Station, Paddington, 
Stone Dressings prepared ready for fixing.[ ADvt.] 

Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
Quarries are now fully opened out, and are 
producing Slates in all sizes, and in any quan- 
tity : sound, and of choice green tint. Orders 
can be executed without a day’s delay.—For 
samples and further particulars, apply to the 
MANAGER, at the Quarries, Narberth-road, 
R.8.0. [Apvr. 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes. 
x Qt eva a2 Tt 2: eS 


Office : 
No. 117, Cannon-street, E.C.—[Apvr.] 


Bills of tities, Specifications, &e., 
Lithographed by ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 
29, Charing-cross, 8.W., with and 

ity. Plans and Drawings i 
or Lithographed,—[Apvr.] 
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